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That is, if we want better schools 
badly enough to work... and 
keep on working... for them! 





Great strides have already been made in the 
never-ending struggle to provide enough classrooms 
for our country’s schools, enough teachers, enough 
textbooks and supplies. Citizens in communities 
across the country have banded together in local 
groups to face the problems that have been endanger- 
ing their children’s education ... and their future. 
These citizens have found that working for better 
schools can be one of the most rewarding of all 
experiences ...as well as the finest of contribu- 
tions to their communities and children. 


The need for better schools, however, right here 

in our community ...as well as elsewhere... 

is still very much with us and will continue to 

be with us for years to come. Only by planning and 
working together (for at least another ten years) 
will we have the schools our children deserve. 


For information on how other communities have faced 
their problems, write today to BETTER SCHOOLS, 
9 East 40th Street, New York 36, New York. 











Brother Rice Catholic Boys High School, Chicago, Illinois. 
Architect and Consulting Engineer: FOX & FOX. 
Contractor: MAURICE S. FOX CO. 

Wholesaler: JAMES B. CLOW & SONS, INC. 
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Dunham-Bush heating 


from school officials to 








(and air conditioning) products .. . 

“specified and installed” in another school building. 
One-Source, One Responsibility makes sense to everyone 

concerned with heating in new schools and school modernization 


contractor. That’s why the school heating 


trend is to Dunham-Bush. 
At the Brother Rice school, for instance, Dunham-Bush pumps, 


HEATI N G unit heaters, convectors, controls and specialties were “specified 


and installed”. 


PRODUCTS Your Dunham-Bush sales engineer is nearby to assist you 





Dunham-Bush, Inc. 


WEST HARTFORD 10 e CONNECTICUT e U. S. A. 





(For more information, see last page) 
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in your school heating plans. Write for his name and free 
school heating brochure. 


DUNHAM BUSH 
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west . . CITY, INDIANA 06+ «= MARGHALLTOWS, towa 
RIVERSIOE, CALIFORNIA + UTICA, NEW YORK 

Suvesioranriee 
MEAT-x, ec. ‘Tee GerueenNee CO. 
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THE PEABODY SEATING COMPANY, INC. 
North Manchester, Indiana sae but cou nt on exciti Lahe| 


news at the shows! 


DIVISION OF 


: AASA SHOWS: February 22-25, ST. LOUIS * March 8-11, SAN FRANCISCO + March 29-April 1, CLEVELAND 
NCEA SHOW: April 8-11, PHILADELPHIA 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, INC. 
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A SUBJECT FILING SYSTEM FOR 


~ Schools and Colles es 


adil Smead's ‘‘File-It-Right’’ System has been built = incorpo- 

rate the desirable needs for a school and college filing 
system as recommended by the National Association of 
Educational Secretaries, a department of the National 
Education Association. 
























Smead’s “‘File-It-Right’’ System contains: 


A. 29 primary classification 
guides with metal tabs and 
printed inserts. 
B. 100 Smeadcraft folders 
) with angle metal tabs, in the 
center position. 
C. 24 individual file pockets 
with metal tabs. (12 134” 
expansion — 12 3%” expan- 
sion.) 
D. Printed inserts for 140 
folders and file pockets. 
E. 100 Manilafibre Vertical 
File Folders. 
F. 1 box of Spi-Roll Labels. 
G. 25 outguides. 
H. A Manual — “File-It-Right.” 


> 


The installation and 
operation of Smead's 
**File-It-Right'’ System 
for schools is simple 
and logical and can 
be done by the 

school secretary. 


Smead mo MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


HASTINGS, MINNESOTA LOGAN, OHIO 
ASK TO SEE IT AT YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE OR STATIONER 












(For more information, see last page) 
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If you want more information 





about anything in this issue 


There’s a free reader-service card bound in 
the back of this magazine. It’s self-addressed 
and postage-paid. We hope you’ll use it any- 
time you want additional facts from us about 
material appearing on our editorial or ad- 
vertising pages. There is a key number with 
every advertisement and many editorial 
items. Simply circle the appropriate number 
on the card and send it to us. 
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Dear Reader: 





If your district has been contem ae aie of a Business Manager 
(or if you have been thinking about ac ade to Lota business staff), we believe 
you will be interested in the results of 1 





































In the October issue of S/M, wea ske 
Members two questions: 


1) "Approximately how ma Ly 
your job as a school off 


2) "Approximately what per ¢ a 
‘non-educational’ or busiel 
tion, approving bills, p 


ance, etc. ).™ 


We divided the answers to these q e stic 
intendents, and these from School Be 

by district size. Finally, we tabula 
spondee's district had a Business kh re 


Here's what we learned: 





% of Time Spent on 
| _ Non-Educational Deties 
Ww th Bus. Mgr. Without Bus. 
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Permission to reprint 
Sir: We should like to request per- 
mission to duplicate for our board 
the excellent article, “How to place 
your fire insurance” as printed in the 
October issue, along with its com- 
panion article in the November-De- 
cember issue, “How much insurance 
should you carry?” 

Several of the directors who have 
already seen the article agree that the 
subject matter is well covered and 
should be of great interest to all. 


HENRY L. RUPP 

SUPERVISING PRINCIPAL 

JERSEY SHORE AREA JOINT SCHOOLS 
JERSEY SHORE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Sir: In your September 1957 issue of 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT you have an 
article “The twelve month school 
year: will it solve your building prob- 
lem?” This article has been read with 
much enthusiasm by the undersigned. 

We would like to secure your per- 
mission to make mimeographed cop- 
ies (approximately 75) to be used 
by the board of trustees and adminis- 
trators in eight elementary school dis- 


tricts of our high school district. This — 


article along with other articles of the 
same subject would help in our stud- 
ies of the extended school year. 


L. J. FULLER 

DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENT 

LAS LOMITAS ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
ATHERTON, CALIFORNIA 


Sir: Our board of education now is 
considering the matter of open and 
closed board meetings. It was most 
interesting, therefore, to read the arti- 
cle in your October, 1957, issue. 

Now, this is my question: We 
would like to make copies of this 
article available to members of our 
board of education. Do your copy- 
rights permit this article to be repro- 
duced? 


ROBERT N. GROVE 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT 
CHATTANOOGA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


@ Anyone may reprint, for strictly 
internal use, any material in SM. We 
ask only that you credit us and re- 
quest permission so that we can pro- 
tect our copyright. ED. 


Who makes it? 
Sir: Last night I read sections of the 
November-December SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT. On page 38 is an article 
explaining the effective use of a copy- 
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ing machine. Please advise the make 
of the machine purchased for $240.00. 
We have been wanting to add such 
a machine to our equipment. 


READE W. CORR 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

KENT COUNTY BOARD OF EDUCATION 
CHESTERTOWN, MARYLAND 


@ The machine described is called 
“Verifax” and it’s made by Eastman 
Kodak. SM will be happy to supply 
factual information on products dis- 
cussed in its pages, but, as a matter of 
policy, we will not recommend or en- 
dorse any one supplier’s product. ED. 


Back issues of SM 
Sir: An old Yankee farmer visited a 
zoo for the first time. He watched the 
hippopotamus for a good five minutes, 
speechless; then came out with, “There 
ain’t no such animal.” 

You still have not convinced another 
Yankee skeptic. After three issues I 
am sure, “There ain’t no such maga- 
zine!” It’s too good to be true. 

Please keep on fastening it together 
with staples. I have removed them 
from the November-December issue 
to facilitate clipping of four articles 
which I just must have filed for refer- 
ence. 

Keep up the pace you have set and 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT will become 
indispensable. 


RALPH M. T. JOHNSON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
BETHEL, CONNECTICUT 


@ All us hippopotami say “thanks”. 
Note: SM published three issues in 
1957. To those of you who have been 
writing for “back issues”, perhaps this 
will clear up some of the confusion 
caused by our “volume” numbers: 
There was no public release of Vol. 
I, No. 1. The September issue was 
Vol. 1, No. 2. The October issue was 
Vol. 1, No. 3. For November, we had 
a combined issue, Vol. 1, No. 4. With 
this issue, we begin to publish monthly 
—I2 times a year. This is Vol. 2, 
No. 1. ED. 





SCHOOL MANAGEMENT endeavors to 
print as many letters as possible. Since 
we cannot print all, we try to make a 
selection representing all points of 
view. Send all Letters to the Editor to 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, 22 West Put- 
nam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. To be 
considered for publication, a letter 
must be signed. Sender’s name will be 
deleted upon request. 
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Others will want to know... 


| 
| 


| 


_ What's happening 
_ in your district? 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S most 
valuable editorial material can 
come only from people who 
are actually confronted with 
school management problems 
and are finding ways to solve 
them. And that means people 
like you. 


Let us hear from you if 


1. your district has found a 
workable solution to a vexing 
problem that might help other 
administrators in districts 
throughout the country, or 


2. you have a problem and 
need help in finding a solution. 


We endeavor to return unused 
manuscripts. 


_ SCHOOL 
- MANAGEMENT 


is the best platform from 
which to discuss the prob- 
lems of your schools 
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NEWS OF THE SCHOOLS 


A digest of current happenings in public education 


Do-it-yourself building 
put up by eighth graders 


Thirty-seven eighth grade students 
in the Paul Best School, Oak Park, 
Mich., have had a work experience 
this year that may never again be 
equalled during their school lives. 

And at the same time they saved 
their school money. 

Under the direction of their teacher, 
Larry Sophiea, the students undertook 
to construct a needed 864-cubic foot 
storehouse for playground equipment. 
The building had been knocked out 
of the school budget because of lack 
of funds. 

Many of the materials used were 
donated, others were bought with 
funds raised by the children from hot 
dog sales. Carpenters, brick-layers, 
masons and others in the building 
trades lent their assistance in the role 
of technical advisers. 

The students carried out the whole 
project themselves, from the moment 
they obtained a building permit at the 
city hall until they put the last finish- 
ing touches on the completed struc- 
ture. 

Principal Scott Street in approving 
the project said “we figured it would 
be a good way to get a building and 
give the children some solid experi- 
ence in the manual arts.” 


Canton board president 
backs 12-month school 


A recent issue of the American 
Weekly magazine carried an article 
by John B. Baker, president of the 
Canton, O., school board, telling why 
he favors the 12-month school. Mr. 
Baker’s board has asked its superin- 
tendent to work out a plan to put the 
city’s Timken Vocational High School 
on a 12-month basis starting this 
summer. 

As Mr. Baker sees it, the alterna- 
tive lies between spending more than 
$6 million on a new school or eventu- 
ally using the city’s four high schools 
all year round. Mr. Baker believes his 
city’s taxpayers would rather have 
their schools open all year than pay 


the extra taxes. And, he says, “If tax- 
payers are willing to spend that kind 
of money I would like to see it 
spent on education, not on _ build- 
ings.” 

Mr. Baker outlines four ways in 
which the 12-month school would be 
advantageous: 


1. Economy. The district would get 
one-third more use out of its buildings. 


2. Teachers’ welfare. They would 
receive substantially more income 
working a 12-month year and would 
not have to seek summer employment. 


3. Students’ welfare. More students 
can be admitted to high schools of 
their choice. A student can choose to 
graduate in three, rather than four 
years. Four students between them 
could hold down one good steady job 
through the year rather than having to 
vie for temporary summer employ- 
ment. Juvenile delinquency would be 





curbed because “only one-fourth of 
the school’s enrollment would be free 
for mischief.” 

4. A break for some parents. It 
would not be necessary for every fam- 
ily to vacation at once. Roads would 
be less crowded, resorts open to more 
customers. 


Intensive state survey 


outlines dollar needs 

An intensive two-and-one-half year 
study of the over-all education picture 
in Tennessee shows that the state will 
have to increase its educational spend- 
ing by $34 million per year by 1960. 

The survey covered education in 
the state over the next 10 years. Its 
recommendations will be submitted to 
the 1959 state legislature for action. 

Although no specific recommenda- 





Too good to miss... 


Levittown, N. Y. . . . An individual 
school board member here may be 
denied access to “specialized” infor- 
mation if a majority of the board 
feels he does not have a legitimate 
right to it. S 


Under terms of a new board policy 
ruling, the school superintendent “may 
refer to the board as a whole when in 
doubt as to the propriety of releasing 
specialized information to an_ indi- 
vidual member.” 


The issue arose when Superintend- 
ent Fred Ambellan denied the request 
of a board member for the names of 
students belonging to a school club. 
The board member wanted to mail a 
pamphlet to the students’ parents at- 
tacking the club. 


Montpelier, Vt. . . . the state board 
of education is studying a proposal 
to “encourage” skiing in Vermont's 
public school curricula as a part of 
the “total fitness” program proposed 
by President Eisenhower’s council on 
youth fitness a year ago. 


Proponents of the skiing program 
say it should concentrate on teaching 


skills, and on developing proper atti- 
tudes regarding health and safety 
rather than on “grooming a few top- 
notch competitors.” Interscholastic ski- 
ing, they say, should remain as an 
extra-curricular activity. 


Albuquerque, N. M. .. . As part of 
its traffic safety program, this city’s 
Valley High School has elected a 
three-man student court to rule on 
traffic violations committed by school 
students. 


The three will preside in a school 
traffic court and assess fines of one- 
tenth the amount levied in police 
court for traffic infractions. 


Atlanta, Ga. ... A _ stir has been 
created in educational circles here by 
a suggestion from four board mem- 
bers that a study be made concerning 
the possibility of doing away with 
kindergartens to save money. 

The Atlanta board’s budget com- 
mittee has been told that the city 
spends about $832,000 per year on 
schooling below the first grade level. 

Opposition to the plan has already 
developed on the board. 
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HE special world your little one 





lives in is only as secure as you make it. Security begins with saving. 
And there is no better way to save than with U.S. Savings Bonds. Safe— your 
interest and principal, up to any amount, guaranteed by the Government. 
Sound — Bonds now pay 34% when held to maturity. Systematic — when 
you buy regularly through your bank or the Payroll Savings Plan. It’s so 
convenient and so wise—why not start your Savings Bonds program today? 


Make life more secure for someone you love. 


The U. S.,Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is 
donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising 
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tions were made concerning sources 
of increased revenue, the survey re- 
port suggests that further studies be 
carried out on the possibility of in- 
creasing the state sales tax, cosmetic 
tax, liquor tax, franchise and tobacco 
taxes. The report also recommended 
abolition of a clause in the present 
sales tax law that has resulted in un- 
equal distribution of school funds. 

The survey is the first long-range 
undertaking of this type in Tennes- 
see’s history. Previously each legisla- 
ture had made its own educational sur- 
vey, concerning conditions that would 
be in effect during its two-year term. 

The present survey, in addition to 
pointing up the need for more funds, 
made six specific recommendations to 
the legislature. These are: 


1. The state commissioner of edu- 
cation should be elected by the state 
board of education instead of being a 
political appointee of the governor. 

2. Teacher pay for 1959-60 should 
be increased from the present average 
of $2,450 to $3,300 with a top of 
$4,500. 

3. The present per pupil expense 
should be raised from the present 
$170 to $245. The national average is 
$295 per pupil. 

4. $238 million should be provided 
during the six-year period starting in 
1959, for construction of new build- 
ings. 

5. Merit pay plans for better teach- 
ers should be studied. 

6. The need for special technical 
schools to be available on a general 
base over the state should be studied. 
Only a few city school systems now 
have technical training schools. 


\ 


Manufacturer sponsors 


- industrial arts competition 

Getting a local manufacturing 
plant’s interest in the school’s indus- 
trial arts program is one way to high- 
light the importance of the program in 
a community’s economic life. This was 
done in Statesboro, Ga., when the 
local Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
plant sponsored an industrial arts com- 
petition in the school system. 

The contest, open to all industrial 
arts students in the three high schools 
in the county where the Rockwell 
plant is located, was based on projects 
built by students during school time. 
The winner received a plaque and.a 
Rockwell-Delta scroll saw. 

In making the award, Ralph A. 
Purcelli, manager of the Rockwell 
plant, pointed out that a good indus- 
trial arts program is important to the 
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growth of industry in a community. 
“We have sponsored this competi- 
tion,” he said, “because the knowledge 
of industrial arts classes will help Jo- 
cal industries grow and attract new 
industries to this area.” 

To select the winner, a committee 
of senior industrial arts students from 
Georgia State Teachers College chose 
several projects from each school in 
preliminary judging. A faculty com- 
mittee from the college narrowed the 
winning possibilities down to seven 
and a committee of Rockwell execu- 
tives made the final selection of the 
winner. 

Projects were judged on the basis 


of workmanship, appearance, original- 
ity, finishing methods and shop pro- 
cedures. According to the rules a proj- 
ect made of any material was suitable 
for the competition. 


eeeese 


Federal funds aid 


overcrowded schools 

The Federal government allocated 
almost $32 million, from April 15 to 
Oct. 15, 1957, to provide new or ad- 
ditional classroom facilities in dis- 
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Ballroom, Hotel Andrew Johnson, Knoxville, Tennessee 
New dual sound-retardant Foldoor 
separates sounds and space 
- adds availability 


Here is the most sound-proof flex- 
ible room divider ever perfected— 
an exclusive Holcomb & Hoke de- 
velopment. 


With the new Holcomb & Hoke 
dual sound-retardant FOLDOOR a 
hotel can schedule two parties in a 
single ball room, a church can hold 
a Boy Scout meeting and an adult 
Bible class—or a mortuary can 
book two funerals at once. This 
dual usage can mean important sav- 
ings, too, for schools, hospitals and 
other institutions. The added avail- 
ability of quiet space opens up 
untold opportunities for increased 


revenue or decreased investment 
in meeting room areas. 

For complete details, call your 
nearest FoLpoor distributor—listed 
under ‘‘Doors”’ in the yellow pages 
—or write direct to: 


HOLCOMB & HOKE MFG. CO., INC. 
1545 Van Buren St. « Indianapolis, Indiana 


In Canada: FOLDOOR of CANADA 
Montreal 26, Quebec 


HOLCOMB & HOKE 


ve DOOR 


(For more information, see last page) 
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about subscriptions to SCHOOL 
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ANSWER 


MANAGEMENT 


. . . If possible, will you please add my name to the complimentary 
subscription list for SCHOOL MANAGEMENT? I would like to re- 
ceive it regularly.” 
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We estimate that there are more than a million people in the U. S. with an 
abiding and deep interest in their schools. They include members of citi- 
zens’ committees, principals, teachers, and college professors—as well as 
elected officials and professional administrators. SCHOOL MANAGEMENT is 
expessly edited to satisfy their mutual interest in public education. But— 
obviously—we cannot afford to provide all of them with complimentary 
subscriptions. Instead, we have carefully selected some key men in every 
sizeable school district in the U. S. to receive the magazine gratis. For the 
most part, they are superintendents, school board presidents, and school 
business managers. We will accept individual one-year subscriptions at the 
rate of $8.00 for 12 issues, but you may obtain discount for group orders. 
See Question #2 for details. 
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. . . We are interested in a group subscription rate, since we would 
like our six principals, and our citizens’ committee, to receive your 
magazine regularly.” 


You may have a discount for three or more subscriptions to SCHOOL MAN- 
AGEMENT if you order them at the same time. The magazine will be mailed 
to each individual at his own address. In other words, unlike most group 
subscriptions which are mailed in bulk to a single address, each subscriber 
will receive his copy directly from us. You may include anyone in a group 
subscription—your PTA officers, members of your school staff, or members 
of local civic groups. If you do send us a group subscription, we must have 
the name and title of each subscriber, together with the exact address to 
which the magazine should be mailed. The regular Group Rate is $6.00 per 
subscription. You may send a check with your order, or we will bill you 
later, if you prefer. 


Emma 


FOR INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year (12 issues) at the rate of $8.00. 
Payment enclosed (_ ) 


Bill me ( 


) 





TITLE OR FUNCTION .. 


ADDRESS... 


CITY AND STATE 


Approximate no. students in your district... ..... 


FOR GROUP SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Please send SCHOOL MANAGEMENT for one 
year to each of the subscribers on the at- 
tached list at $6.00. 

Bill me at address below (_ ) 

Payment enclosed (_) 

NAME OF ORDERER .. 
TITLE OR FUNCTION . 


CITY AND STATE ..... 


Approximate no. students in your district .. 
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tricts where Federal activities nave 
caused school overcrowding. 

Affected were 153 school districts 
in 36 states and two territories. Grants 
ranged from $4,320 to the Anderson 
Consolidated Schools C-2, in McDon- 
ald County, Mo., to almost $2.5 mil- 
lion to the Fairfax County schools in 
Virginia. 

Further grants are still being con- 
sidered by the US Department. of 
Education. 


eee: weeieel 


Filmed chemistry course 
to be offered in Fall 


A complete filmed chemistry course 
for high school students will be avail- 
able to schools next September. The 
film is being made at the University of 
Florida under a grant from the Ford 
Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation. Encyclopedia Brittanica Films 
will be the producers of the $500.000 
project. 

The entire course will consist of 160 
half-hour 16 mm sound films. Cost 
to high schools will be $12,500 for 
black and white prints, $25,000 for 
color. The course will be taught by Dr. 
John F. Baxter, professor of chemistry 
at Florida. 

As outlined by the Ford Fund, the 
series is designed to serve four pur- 
poses: 

1. Teach chemisty in high schools 
with no chemistry instructors. 

2. Provide supplementary aid to 
trained teaching personnel in schools 
where science teachers carry heavy 
loads in other areas. 

3. Provide the opportunity for 
teachers in training to watch a top 
instructor and view expertly-directed 
laboratory experiments. 

4. Enable adults now in industry to 
get basic training in chemistry which 
they missed in high school. 

A comparable film in high school 
physics has already been completed 
and is in use now in schools through- 
out the country. 


Released time for dental 
work granted in Norwalk 


Students in the Norwalk, Conn., 
public schools are being granted time 
off for essential dental work under 
an experimental program instituted 
this month. The Norwalk board voted 
to allow the time out where it is not 
possible to have the work done on 
non-school days. 

The plan was supported by the 
Norwalk Dental Society. Dr. Herbert 
Gross, president, said that the city’s 
dentists would see that the plan was 
not abused. The school administration 
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agreed to retain the program as long 
as it is used “only when it is absolutely 
necessary.” 


Smile champions sought 
for Dental Health Week 


As part of their year-around dental 
hygiene program, Los Angeles County 
schools have for the past six years 
sponsored a “smile of the year” con- 
test among their seventh, eighth and 
ninth grade students. 


Thousands of youngsters are cur- 
rently being screened and champions 
from various school districts within 
the county will be matched during 
Dental Health Week, March 3-8, for 
the right to be crowned king and 
queen of Dental Health Week. 

Contestants are being judged on the 
basis of absence of dental decay and 
gum disease, no premature loss of 
teeth, dental hygiene, no severe irreg- 
ularity of teeth, general appearance 
and personality. 

Screening is being done by staff 
dentists. 




















The perfectly matched card catalog sections 
shown here may be interchanged or supple- 
mented by new sections at any time. However 
you alter or add to Gaylord Sectionals, your 
new combinations will look like complete 
single cabinets. 


This modern styling is now available in four 
attractive finishes, light oak, dark oak, light 
maple and dark maple to blend with prac- 
tically any decorative scheme. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT on all orders, transportation charges 
paid. Write today for complete information. 
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an S/M interview | 


A profile of 
the new kind of 
Superintendent 


Every school administrator has three “publics” to deal with — his 


board, his staff and the community he serves. Here is how one modern 


superintendent has tackled this job. 


= = @ A year or so ago, Law- 
rence A. Appley, president of the 
American Management Association, 
made the following statement: 


“There is a new factor in the life 
of America that has far greater 
significance than many of us 
realize—the widespread accept- 
ance of the meaning and the 
practice of scientific management. 
Evidence of this trend is all 
around us—not only in business 
and industrial organizations but 
also in government, labor unions 
and educational institutions.” 


This article is an effort to “come 
in close” on the activities of a school 
administrator who has demonstrated 
that he is one of this new breed of 
“scientific managers.” 

The subject—Dr. Robert H. 
Johnson—is not a “rare bird.” His 
kind will be found emerging in 
school districts all over the United 
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States. Nor does this article attempt 
to detail and categorize his accom- 
plishments so that they may be imi- 
tated elsewhere. There is no need. 
Most of his “innovations” are recog- 
nized modern procedures which he, 
himself, has borrowed from other 
executives in business or education. 

What we have tried to dissect in 
this interview is the man’s thinking 
as it is reflected in his day-to-day 
approach to the mechanics of his 
job. 


THE JOHNSON RECORD 

In 1954, Johnson was brought in 
as superintendent of Jefferson Coun- 
ty, Colo., from Siluria, Ala., where 
he had been administrative head of 
schools. Four years before, Jeffer- 
son County’s 39 independent dis- 
tricts had been consolidated. At the 
time of reorganization, 24 of these 
districts had fewer than 50 pupils, 
and six had less than 300. 


Johnson inherited a position that 
was the target of strife, conflict and 
bitterness. Overcrowding was acute. 
Four of the schools had been dis- 
credited by the North Central Asso- 
ciation. The transportation situation 
was totally inadequate. Population 
had more than doubled in five 
years, and growth was continuing 
at the same rate. 

Today, only three years later, the 
R-1 district is stabilized. Renewed 
public support for the schools was 
first evidenced, in 1955, by the suc- 
cess of a $7.75 million referendum. 
A single salary schedule has almost 
doubled the average teacher’s pay 
from the 1950 level. Johnson has 
announced a probable $12 million 
bond issue for 1959. More than four 
times as many school buses are 
operating. The schools have been 
re-accredited. 

In the area of personnel policies, 
the district is now one of the most 
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enlightened in the country. Virtually 
every “fringe benefit” accorded to 
business and industrial workers is 
enjoyed by the staff, including hos- 
pitalization, group life and accident 
insurance, suggestion systems, incen- 
tive awards, a credit union, in-serv- 
ice training and a special “manage- 
ment development” program for 
future principals and supervisors. 

In addition, the district is now 
conducting, with foundation support, 
a research project that deals with a 
controlled experiment to show the 
effects of class size on academic 
achievement. 

This experiment is being made 
with the cooperation of the National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals. A corallary of the pro- 
gram is a study to determine whether 
non-accredited teachers with an 
A.B. degree can be used successfully 
to solve the teacher shortage. A re- 
port will be published in 1959. 
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Dr. Johnson, a school 
O superintendent today, 

in many respects, has 
exactly the same responsi- 
bilities as the president of a 
fairly substantial business 
enterprise. 


Insofar as possible, let’s forget 
that your business is “education.” 
The purpose of this interview is to 
find out how you run your “com- 
pany.” In your job as a superintend- 
ent, you deal with three different 
publics. First, you have your school 
board: Second, there’s your staff. 
Finally, you’ve got. the community. 
How do you see the job of superin- 
tendent in relation to your board of 
education? In what areas do you 
feel that your authority should be 
taken for granted by the board? 
JOHNSON: In the areas of educa- 
tion and administration, as well as in 





the field of selection of teacher per- 
sonnel—and even in staffing the 
non-certified jobs like custodians— 
I feel I have what you call “author- 
ity.”-In other words, when it comes 
to educational operation and educa- 
tional routine, I think that any board 
of education should allow its ad- 
ministrative staff to function pretty 
much unhampered. 


Q. In other words, if you operate 
as a prudent man, you feel that the 
board should keep hands off? 

JOHNSON: Yes. The board is pri- 
marily a policy-making body. It 
should select the proper people to 
carry on administrative functions, 
and then allow them—and expect 
them—to accomplish the functions. 


Q. Let’s turn the coin over. In 
what areas do you feel the board 
should retain the initiative? 


JOHNSON: The board should take the 
lead in appraisal and scrutiny of the 
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enlightened in the country. Virtually 
every “fringe benefit” accorded to 
business and industrial workers is 
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tive awards, a credit union, in-serv- 
ice training and a special “manage- 
ment development” program for 
future principals and supervisors. 
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controlled experiment to show the 
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achievement. 

This experiment is being made 
with the cooperation of the National 
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gram is a study to determine whether 
non-accredited teachers with an 
A.B. degree can be used successfully 
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port will be published in 1959. 
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Dr. Johnson, a school 
QO superintendent today, 

in many respects, has 
exactly the same responsi- 
bilities as the president of a 
fairly substantial business 
enterprise. 


Insofar as possible, let’s forget 
that your business is “education.” 
The purpose of this interview is to 
find out how you run your “com- 
pany.” In your job as a superintend- 
ent, you deal with three different 
publics. First, you have your school 
board. Second, there’s your Staff. 
Finally, you’ve got the community. 
How do you see the job of superin- 
tendent in relation to your board of 
education? In what areas do you 
feel that your authority should be 
taken for granted by the board? 
JOHNSON: In the areas of educa- 
tion and administration, as well as in 





the field of selection of teacher per- 
sonnel—and even in staffing the 
non-certified jobs like custodians— 
I feel I have what you call “author- 
ity.”-In other words, when it comes — 
to educational operation and educa- 
tional routine, I think that any board 
of education should allow its ad- 
ministrative staff to function pretty 
much unhampered. 

Q. In other words, if you operate 
as a prudent man, you feel that the 
board should keep hands off? 
JOHNSON: Yes. The board -is pri- 
marily a policy-making body. It 
should select the proper people to 
carry on administrative functions, 
and then allow them—and expect 
them—to accomplish the functions. 


Q. Let’s turn the coin over. In 
what areas do you feel the board 
should retain the initiative? 


JOHNSON: The board should take the 
lead in appraisal and scrutiny of the 














whole program. I think the superin- 
tendent should constantly present 
programs to the school board that 
require policy decision. The board 
should study these proposals, and 
then make final judgement as to 
whether they fit our educational pro- 
gram and community. 


Q. Then you don’t think that the 
board has any specific duties be- 
yond over-all management control? 


JOHNSON: I wouldn’t put it that way. 
In our school system, we consider 
that we are all the same people— 
the board, the staff, the administra- 
tive people. The board obviously 
has the legal function and the legal 
responsibility for-all of the acts we 
commit. The board of education is 
the over-all body from which our 
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program will flow, although it may 
be based on the recommendations 
of the superintendent and his staff, 
or citizens, or employees or any 
other group that can make its wishes 
clear enough to the board. 


Last year, at the an- 
QO nual meeting of the 

National School Board 
Association, the theme was 
the necessity for school 
boards to assume leader- 
ship in educational areas, 
in curriculum areas. Do you 
think a board of laymen 
can do that? 


JOHNSON: I think it is extremely 


seal 


“IT see nothing wrong with any group of responsible 


necessary for any school board mem- 
ber, immediately upon his election, 
or even prior to running for the 
board, to assign himself the respon- 
sibility of getting up-to-date on cur- 
riculum. He must understand the 
modern curriculum. But I think that 
curriculum development, in the 
planning of specific programs, 
should be put to the director of 
curriculum, or some such person 
who is properly qualified. The selec- 
tion of textbooks, for example, 
should be handled through teacher 
selection committees that are work- 
ing on these materials all the time. 


Q. Then you are saying that a board 
member should be “knowledgeable” 
about curriculum, but he shouldn’t 
be a leader as was proposed? 
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JOHNSON: I think he should have 
leadership talents in matters of ed- 
ucation. Any wise superintendent 
will use these talents. For example, 
if a board member is an engineer, 
he would assist on engineering ac- 
tivities and problems in the schools. 


Q. But what about educational doc- 
trine itself? Take something like the 
teaching of reading .. . 

JOHNSON: The school board lays 
down the rules and regulations for a 
school system. The basic philosophy 
of teaching is part of that broad 
framework. The teaching patterns or 
methods should be contained within 
that broad framework. The special- 
ists—the people who are servicing 
the reading area—make their recom- 
mendations to the board on details. 
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citizens trying to find out anything about their schools.” 


Would it be fair to 

paraphrase what you 

have said this way? 
You believe that if there is 
an issue drawn, the board 
should defer to the profes- 
sional educators and not 
superimpose its own will on 
the administration and the 
professional staff. 
JOHNSON: I believe that if a de- 
cision is necessary, of this type, the 
school board should listen to all the 
reasons put forth by the professional 
people. After that, they- can make 
their decision in the light of that 


data—as well as their own opinions. 
Q. There is one more area I would 





like to cover on superintendent and 
school board relationship. Do you 
believe that superintendents should 
have tenure in their jobs? 

JOHNSON: I personally do not be- 
lieve that a superintendent should 
have tenure. I think the reasons for 
tenure are certainly sound and valid 
for the average American public 
school teacher. They need it so they 
can teach freely and properly with- 
out being subject to political whims, 
short range pressures, or misguided 
thinking. But the superintendent is 
selected to do a specific piece of 
professional work. 


Q. But a superintendent is also sub- 
ject to what you call “short range 
pressure.” Take the case of a new 


continued on page 57 
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Hillsdale revisited 
TWO YEARS LATER 


This radical new development in schoolhouse design was occupied in late 


1955. Here SCHOOL MANAGEMENT takes you behind the scenes with the 


architect, superintendent, principal and staff members to see how it has 


worked in actual use. 


= = = Two years ago this radical new schoolhouse attracted 
nationwide attention. No “costly palace,” it provided a com- 
plete high school plant at below-average cost. It also promised 
unusual flexibility to meet changing needs. 

How did its innovations stand up under actual use? 

In this article SCHOOL MANAGEMENT reveals the “hind sight” 
views of the architect, administration, and staff in a series of 
“question and answer” interviews. 

The following interviews are drawn from two tape-recorded 
sessions held October 9 and 10, 1957 with the following 
persons: 


John Lyon Reid—Architect 

Thomas Reynolds—Superintendent 

Ray G. Allee—Principal 

George Kristovich—Coordinator of Guidance Counselors 
Grace Cavitt—Head of Business Department. 


We have endeavored to present two stories here: first, a 
picture-and-caption view of the school itself; and, second, the 
candid impressions of the people who have aaaenee in, and 
with, the innovations described. 





Q. When Hillsdale was designed, 
it had at least two essential points 
of difference in comparison to “con- 
ventional” buildings. First, its de- 
sign was based on a large loft-type 
structure, not unlike a giant factory 
or supermarket. This meant that 
not all classrooms could have win- 
dows. The second point of differ- 
ence was the movable walls to sub- 
divide the big areas. This flexibility 
was intended to permit classrooms 
and administrative areas to expand 
or contract to meet changing needs. 
Mr. Reid, what was your prime 
target when you designed this build- 
ing? Did you feel the loft-plan 
would be less expensive, or was it 
your idea to provide flexibility for 
potential curriculum changes? 


REID: The loft-plan was developed 
as a type of building space that 
would lend itself to maximum flexi- 
bility. But we made some very care- 
ful cost analyses, too. Our esti- 
mates pointed out that we would 
not have to pay for this kind of 
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flexibility. Hillsdale was built at a 
cost which is just about average, or 
even a little bit less than the aver- 
age, for most schools in California. 
Its cost is sufficiently low to qualify 
for the state aid program. This pro- 
gram has very severe cost limitations. 
I don’t pretend to claim that this is 
the cheapest school that can be built. 
But it is less than average. 


Q. Have any schools been built, in 
recent years, that exceed the state 
limitations? 

REID: Yes, we have designed some 
ourselves. There was one in the 
city of San Francisco. That was 
done by intent because San Fran- 
cisco has maintained a long, long 
history of maintenance records and 
upkeep costs. They find that if they 
put more money into their building 
initially, particularly for quality ma- 
terials, it pays off in the long run. 


Q. Mr. Allee, as principal, do you 
keep any records on your mainte- 
nance costs for Hillsdale? 
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Entrance to Hillsdale’s great court which separates the two big classroom wings. The administrative offices 
(right) face the court and are easily accessible to staff members, visitors and students. 


ALLEE: No, because the mainte- 
nance problem is reported on a dis- 
trict basis. From my own personal 
experience, I can say our costs are 
quite low. That’s because of the 
way in which it was constructed, 
with ramps and wide areas that 
can be cleaned by machinery. 


Q. Can this type of design, a loft 
area divided by movable walls, be 
adapted to elementary schools as 
well as high schools? 

REID: Yes, but I think it is more 
readily suited to secondary school 
use than it is for elementary 
schools. Educators tell me the fu- 
ture of the secondary school is a 
little bit unpredictable, what with 
innovations and instructional meth- 
ods. There is no telling what will 
come 20, 30 or 50 years from now. 
The life-span of this high school 
ought to be about 75 years. 


Q. As an educator, Mr. Allee, isn’t 
there the same potential for change 
at the elementary level, too? 


Photos by Roger Sturtevant 


ALLEE: I don’t think so. The 
amount of extra curricular activi- 
ties in the high school, and the 
breadth of the program, make it 
different from the elementary 
schools, which fundamentally go 
after reading, writing, and arithme- 
tic. There is potential for change, 
but it is not as great. 


Q. Mr. Reid, let’s indulge in a little 
“hind-sight.” If you knew then what 
you know now, would you make 
any material changes in design? 


REID: That is easy to answer be- 
cause of the fact that we have a 
new school under construction, in a 
nearby neighborhood, where the 
ideas of Hillsdale have been re- 
peated. We have made some 
changes, but the basic principle of 
the big open area which can be 
subdivided has been retained. We 
have changed the system of con- 
struction of the light wells in the 
ceiling. We have placed the light- 
ing fixtures up in the well for sim- 
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plicity and economy. We have re- 
duced the size of the glass block 
light wells to 25 sq. ft., instead of 
36. But that was because the glass 
block designers have improved the 
illumination efficiency of their prod- 
uct so much. But not much else has 
been changed. It’s the same flexible 
plan. 


Q. Have you educators made use 
of the flexibility, Mr. Allee? 


ALLEE: Up to a point. We discov- 
ered that we needed changes in 
our administrative area, for exam- 
ple, and these were accomplished 
with a minimum of expense and ef- 
fort. I wouldn’t want to move these 
walls every week, however. 

Q. Why not? Is it a messy job? 
ALLEE: It’s not simple. The job 
should be done by specialists. We 
wouldn’t care to see our custodians 
do this job because of the number 
of utilities that have to be moved— 
plugs and things of that kind. May- 
be we are too conservative. It may 
be that we want an excellent job 
done and we don’t want to waste 
time and materials by letting ama- 
teurs do it. 


MRS. CAVITT: | would like to say 
that the change made in our busi- 
ness department was made by a 
custodian, though. It was a ques- 
tion of putting a door between two 
rooms, and that was done during 
a class period. It was wonderfully 
fast. I had a similar situation, where 
I was teaching before I came here, 
and it took us about a week to put 
in a door in a plaster wall. 


Q. Have you done any other wall 
moving, Mr. Allee, or do you have 
any moves in mind? 


ALLEE: We are currently talking 
about an experiment in our typing 
program. We have two typing rooms 
side by side, right now. We are 
considering removing the partition 
between the two classrooms and 
establishing a single large classroom 
which would accommodate some 70 
students to be handled by one 
teacher and one teacher’s aid, in- 
stead of two teachers. This is an 
economy, of course. Well, this is 
the only school in the district where 
we could accomplish this right now 
cheaply enough to make it worth- 


while. You couldn't tear down a 
plaster wall, particularly a bearing 
wall, without engineering problems. 


Q. Do you think this flexibility is 
actually going to accelerate this 
kind of experimentation? 


ALLEE: Well, we are running low 
on teachers—everyone realizes that. 
What we are going to face five or 
10 years from now, nobody knows, 
but we might be forced into classes 
of 70 pupils. We could be forced to 
use large college-type classes. In a 
building of this kind, we can make 
the accommodations quite easily. 


Q. Are these movable walls just as 
good as cinder block and plaster 
for preventing sound transmission? 
KRISTOVICH: I happen to be in an 
administrative office area and 
sounds can really be heard between 
the next office and mine. I will say, 
however, that everything has to be 
pretty quiet for the sound transmis- 
sion to take effect. The rooms are 
relatively small, so that may have 
some effect on the sound transmis- 
sion. 

REID: That is quite likely; it is char- 
acteristic of the smaller room. 

MRS. CAVITT: We get a sort of 


muted sound in the business de- 


partment, but it is not disturbing. 


Q. What about the classrooms with- 
out windows? Was there any appre- 
hension at the beginning, among 
the members of the faculty who 
were assigned to inside classrooms? 
ALLEE: Yes, I think there was. 
People wondered. Frankly, what- 
ever fears there may have been 
were groundless because a good 
many teachers would rather have 
inside classrooms than a exterior 
view of the street. 

MRS. CAVITT: I’m in an inside class- 
room and I would never go back to 
an exterior room if I could avoid it. 
The distractions aren’t there for the 
children. They don’t see what is go- 
ing on in the street. And you have 
four walls to arrange for the furni- 
ture. The lighting is good and the 
room is cheerful. I much prefer it. 


Q. Is that a typical reaction among 
other teachers? 


MRS. CAVITT: All of the business 
teachers are in similar rooms, and 


they all like them. | have had no 
complaints from the students, ei- 
ther. 

ALLEE: We teach all kinds of classes 
in these interior rooms. I feel freer 
asking someone to go from an out- 
side room to an inside room than 
I do when I have to reverse the 
process. 


Q. Has anyone complained of a 
feeling of claustrophobia? 
KRISTOVICH: I’m in counseling, you 
know. Among other things, we deal 
with problems that are emotional. 
I have yet to run into this factor of 
claustrophobia expressed by a stu- 
dent. Anyway, only 30% of the 
rooms are window-less. It would be 
a pretty rare situation where a stu- 
dent would be in an inside room 
for a whole day. 


Q. What about the teachers? 


KRISTOVICH: I can think of only 
one teacher who has been here 
since the beginning of the school 
who reacted that way. 


* * * 


Q. How is the school ventilated? Is 
it air conditioned? 


ALLEE: No, it is just ventilated. 


Q. What about the inside rooms— 
do they get enough air? 


ALLEE: There’s been no trouble 
with the inside rooms. We have 
only two areas—the farthest points 
from our big ventilating machine— 
where we have had some difficulty 
in getting enough air into the area. 
I don’t know if it is physical or 
psychological. When people look 
out the window and see a breeze, 
and feel no breath of air inside, it 
may affect them. I don’t know 
which factor is more predominant, 
maybe a little of both. Mr. Reid 
has been working on this problem 
for some time. 


REID: There is a movement of 
air in this room, but you’re not 
supposed to feel it. We have a sys- 
tem here where you get 11 changes 
of air per hour, which is quite high. 
Six is the standard, 10 is extremely 
good. We have designed the system 
to deliver 10, but we are getting 11. 
I think the problem is psychological. 
On a hot day, when you see the 

text continued on page 48 
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Two big academic areas are con- 
nected by other specialized rooms 
and a covered walk-way. Pris- 
matic block skylights keep out 
glare and select only north and 
low-angle south light. Light is 
well-diffused in classrooms. 
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Before installing moveable walls, the classroom areas resembled a large factory. The steel columns, on 28-foot 
33 centers, permit almost. limitless variety in room size to meet fluctuating educational needs. 
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What kind of policy to buy 


Here is a brief outline of the various special insurance endorsements 


available to the school official—plus helpful hints as to 


which ones your district should use. 


By DR. PAUL SALMON 


« «= « When you buy a policy 
to protect your school buildings and 
their contents, it can be in “right 
off the rack, ready to wear” form, 
or it can be “custom tailored” to 
meet your special needs. 

The jury of specialists we em- 
panelled in our study was firm in 
its belief that you should buy a 
“custom tailored” policy. The sur- 
vey of actual practice in school dis- 
tricts corroborated that most do at- 
tempt to follow this course to some 
degree. In addition, the insurance 
industry expects you to do this. Best 
evidence of this is that it has pro- 
vided a series of “optional” clauses 
which you can easily adapt to your 
district’s special problems. 


The basic policy 

By far the most widely used 
standard insurance policy in the 
United States is the 1943 New York 
Standard Fire Insurance Policy. The 
great preponderance of states have 
adopted this, with minor modifica- 
tions, as the only basic policy which 
can be sold within their jurisdiction. 
This policy is a complete contract 
in itself, and it could be bought and 
used without alteration. But, since 
school districts have unique prob- 
lems, such a course is highly un- 
likely—and usually undesirable. This 
contract can—and  should—be 
changed by the proper use of en- 
dorsements, waivers, clauses and 
forms. Some of the most common of 
these are discussed in this article. 


The coinsurance clause 


Coinsurance is an arrangement 
under which losses are shared be- 
tween the insurance company and 
the district. A coinsurance clause 
may be attached to a standard fire 
insurance policy. This, in effect, 
grants a lower rate to the district if 
the amount of insurance carried is 
in proper relationship to the full 
insurable value of the property. It 
encourages you to carry adequate 
insurance since the rate increases as 
the percentage ratio of insurance- 
to-value decreases. 

The most common forms of co- 
insurance stipulate that the district 
shall share a portion of the loss if 
(1) the total insurance carried does 
not equal a certain percentage of 
the value of the property insured, 
or if (2) the loss is greater than 
the total amount of insurance car- 
ried. 

The coinsurance clause is avail- 
able to school districts for property 
which is located in protected areas. 
It is usually not available for prop- 
erty in unprotected areas, since, 
when fire gains headway on proper- 
ty located in unprotected or isolated 
areas, the likelihood that the build- 
ing will be totally destroyed is ex- 
ceedingly high. Only the occupant 
and his neighbors are on hand to 
fight the fire. Quite often they do 
not have the specialized equipment 
necessary to bring a blaze under 
control before the property is dam- 
aged beyond repair. Because of this 


fact, it is evident that it would be 
highly beneficial for property own- 
ers in unprotected areas to carry 
insurance which would protect a 
high percentage of the insurable 
value of their property, even up to 
100% of its value. 

On the other hand, in protected 
areas, modern fire fighting equip- 
ment is available on relatively short 
notice, and the number of fires 
which result in total loss is sharply 
decreased. Research by insurance 
companies has shown that the ma- 
jority of fires are extinguished be- 
fore they have destroyed a major 
portion of the building if the build- 
ing is located in a territory which 
has fire protection. 


Owners of property in protected 
areas might well reason that their 
chances of total loss are quite small 
and that the fire would be con- 
trolled before it could do too much 
damage. Thus, they might reason 
that they would be wise to carry 
only enough insurance to cover the 
damage caused by a quickly con- 
tained fire. They might carry an 
amount of insurance equal to only 
10% of the value of the building, 
since experience verifies that most 
fires are controlled before the build- 
ing is damaged by 10% or more. 


If property owners purchased only 
small amounts of insurance in pro- 
tected. areas, insurance companies 
would be likely to sustain losses that 
approached the full face value of 
their policies a majority of the time. 
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ABOUT THIS ARTICLE 





THIS IS THE THIRD in a series of articles on 
school insurance. Each article covers a dif- 
ferent subject of specific importance to 
school officials. The author is district super- 
intendent of the Covina, Cal., schools. 
The factual material in the series was 
gathered by the author in a gigantic re- 
search job done in cooperation with the 
National Association of School Business Of- 
ficials. Three hundred and seventy-eight 
business officials reported to Dr. Salmon 
how they handled their school insurance. 
With this factual material in hand, Dr. 





Salmon set up a “jury” of seven insurance 
specialists to whom he submitted his find- 
ings. Each specialist was asked to judge the 
material submitted, and give his own recom- 
mendation as to how he felt each of the 
practices should really be handled. 
Below is a list of the five subject areas 
which are being covered in this series: 


1) How to place your fire insurance 
(School Management, October, 1957) 


2) How much insurance should you carry? 
(School Management, Nov-Dec, 1957) 


3) What kind of policy to buy 
4) How to reduce insurance rates 


5) How to set up a fire prevention program 
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This would be financially disastrous 
for them, and all insurance rates 
would jump. 

In order to prevent this kind of 
situation from arising, insurance 
companies have made it attractive 
rate-wise for an insured to purchase 
a policy with the coinsurance clause 


attached. The rate is thus signifi- 


cantly dropped. The insured agrees, 
however, to carry insurance in re- 
lation to an agreed percentage of 
the value of the building. 

The panel of experts which eval- 
uated=the desirability of the coin- 
surance clause as a modification of 
the standard fire policy were unani- 
mous in the opinion that, wherever 
possible, school districts should take 
advantage of this clause. They also 
unanimously agreed that 90% of 
insurable value was the best possi- 
ble percentage to stipulate. 


Location affects insurance 


School districts generally have 
three choices so far as location is 
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concerned: (1) separate policies for 
each building in the district, (2) a 
blanket policy which protects all 
buildings located on any one site, 
and (3) a blanket policy which cov- 
ers all district property, regardless 
of location. Let’s consider them in- 
dividually. 

1) A separate policy for each 
school building. The greatest advan- 
tage in making use of separate poli- 
cies for each building lies in the fact 
that, should a loss occur to any one 
building, only the value of the build- 
ing lost need be considered in assess- 
ing the coinsurance requirement. 

But several disadvantages to this 
particular method of insuring must 
also be considered. First, if a district 
is large, there will be a large num- 
ber of policies to be taken care of. 
Not only will there be one policy 
for each building, there may con- 
ceivably be five times this number, 
since insurance written on a five- 
year basis will require one policy 
for each year. Second, there is a 
certain inflexibility in this type of 


coverage; the use of this method 
sharply restricts the ability of the 
district to move equipment in and 
out of buildings, for each time the 
value of equipment in a building 
changes, the amount of insurance 
carried must also be changed. Third, 
there is a definite hazard in the fact 
that there is opportunity for clerical 
error in overlooking renewal dates 
because of the large number of poli- 
cies in effect. Checking the concur- 
rency of this great number of poli- 
cies can be a formidable task. 

2) A blanket policy for each site. 
One advantage of having a blanket 
policy for each site lies in the fact 
that, should a loss occur on any 
given site, it is not necessary under 
coinsurance to prove the values of 
all district-owned property. Only the 
value which pertains to the insured 
site needs to be considered in loss 
settlement problems. Nevertheless, 
this advantage is minimized in dis- 
tricts which maintain adequate valu- 
ation records. 

There are certain disadvantages 











which might conceivably influence a 
district’s choice of this type of blan- 
ket policy. If the school district is 
large, there will be a large number 
of sites; if insurance is written on a 
five-year basis, there will be five 
policies written for each site; and 
the hazard of clerical error applies. 
A second major disadvantage lies in 
the restriction of flexibility in shift- 
ing district equipment between sites. 
Each time the value of equipment 
on a given site changes, the insur- 
ance company must be notified, and 
insurance either added to, or de- 
leted from, the policies in effect. 
Without this constant change in in- 
surance values, it may be found 
that the district is either over-in- 
sured or under-insured. In the lat- 
ter case the district would then have 
to act as a coinsurer under the stip- 
ulations of the coinsurance clause. 

3) A blanket policy for the entire 
district. The only disadvantage we 
could find to the use of a blanket 
district-wide policy, during the 
course of our investigation, was that 
when a loss occurs and the insurance 
company suspects that the coinsur- 
ance has not been lived up to, the 
task of proving values on a district- 
wide basis can become a formidable 
and time-consuming undertaking. 
However, if your district maintains 
adequate and up-to-date itemized ap- 
praisals, this problem is eliminated. 


Policy advantages 


The blanket district-wide policy 
possesses many advantages. It gives 
the district complete flexibility in 
shifting equipment from site to site 
and from building to building. The 
only attention which must be paid 
to this type of policy is one of seeing 
that coinsurance requirements are 
maintained. Moreover, when this 
type of policy is written with a 90% 
or 100% coinsurance clause, the 
“pro rata distribution clause” will 
automatically be eliminated, and the 
district will be eligible to claim the 
value of a complete loss of any 
given site without becoming a coin- 
surer, as long as its coinsurance re- 
quirements are met. Furthermore, 
this form of coverage requires the 
writing of only a minimum number 
of policies (conceivably, as few as 
five). 

The jury of experts was unani- 
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mous in its opinion that the dis- 
trict-wide blanket policy was the 
best policy for every type of school 
district. 


Extended coverage 


Probably the most commonly used 
—and one of the most advantageous 
—endorsements is for “extended 
coverage.” When this is attached to 
a basic fire insurance policy, it ex- 
tends the coverage offered by that 
policy to include the perils of wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, riot at- 
tending a strike, civil commotion, 
aircraft, vehicles, and smoke. Cer- 
tain. exceptions, may also be listed, 
depending upon the form used in 
the state where the policy is written. 
While there may be certain limita- 
tions to the coverage offered, the 
extended coverage endorsement 
greatly broadens the coverage of- 
fered by the ordinary fire policy. It 
requires the payment of an addi- 
tional premium, but it offers sub- 
stantial savings to the district when 
compared with the amount of money 
it would be necessary to pay for in- 
dividually written policies covering 
each of the perils insured against. 


Rates vary greatly 


The additional rate required va- 
ries greatly with the location. In an 
area that is subject to frequent hur- 
ricanes, this endorsement may only 
be added with a substantial deducti- 
ble provision; that is, before the en- 
dorsement becomes operative, the 
district must contribute a certain 
amount of money toward satisfying 
the loss. The rate is fairly high, but 
the coverage is worth it. In other 
parts of the country where such 
weather conditions are infrequent, 
the rate may be very reasonable, 
and no deductible provision is re- 
quired. The literature and the an- 
nual reports of insurance companies 
indicate that they frequently lose 
money on the coverage offered un- 
der this endorsement. /t is also often 
shown that school districts collect 
more money because of this en- 
dorsement than from loss by fire. 
This would seem to indicate that 
this endorsement has been, and will 
continue to be, a good buy for school 
districts. 

Virtually 89% of the districts sur- 


veyed make use of the extended 
coverage endorsement. All on the 
panel of experts felt that districts 
should attach this to their basic in- 
surance policy. 


Vandalism and mischief 
The vandalism and malicious mis- 


chief endorsement may be attached — 


to a policy which already contains 
the extended coverage endorsement. 
The provisions of this endorsement 
are such that coverage is extended 
to damage caused by vandals or 
individuals who maliciously damage 
district-owned property. 

A business official should recog- 
nize that the attachment of this en- 
dorsement does not protect his dis- 
trict against glass breakage. This is 
specifically excluded. 

This particular endorsement is 
not widely used by school districts 
as a regular part of their insurance 
program. However, 29% of the dis- 
tricts we surveyed did use it. Many 


indicated that they used it only | 


during the course of construction of 
new buildings. 

The panel of experts was inde- 
cisive about whether districts should 
uniformly make use of this added 
coverage. The members of the panel 
from the large districts felt that the 
use of the endorsement was ques- 
tionable. The remainder of the 
panel, however, felt that it was de- 
sirable. 


Special school forms 


In many states, specific forms for 
the use of school districts are avail- 
able and may be attached to the 
basic fire insurance policy. The most 
liberal form discovered in the course 
of this investigation was that in ef- 
fect in those states which come un- 
der the rating jurisdiction of the 
Pacific Fire Rating Bureau. This is 
known as Form 500 of the Pacific 
Fire Rating Bureau. It greatly 
broadens the coverage of the stan- 
dard policy while meeting the needs 
of school districts generally. In fact, 
an inspection of the provisions of 
this particular form showed it to be 
so advantageous that it would seem 
that school business officials in all 
states and provinces of the United 
States and Canada would do well 
to call it to the attention of their 

continued on page 56 
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DOUBLE SESSIONS: 
The way they're being handled 


= « « For more than three months, the editors 
of SCHOOL MANAGEMENT have been gathering ma- 
terial for this article. We started out with the frank 
bias that “double sessions are bad.” Nothing we have 
learned has led us to change that idea. 

But we have uncovered evidence that the dele- 
terious effects of double sessions can be reduced. We 
believe it is in the power of any district forced into 
double sessions to maintain—for a time, at least— 
the highest standards in an educational program. 

Unfortunately, few districts ever take the time or 
spend the money to properly achieve this end. The 
case histories presented here are exceptions. They 
represent the “successful plans” gleaned from _per- 
sonal and mail contact with dozens of districts grap- 
pling with the problem at the present time. 


How bad are they? 

There is very little clinical evidence to prove that 
double sessions harm educational values. In fact a 
few controlled studies of pupil achievement seem to 
indicate the opposite. For example, when children 
who had been on double sessions for a few years 
were tested as to their reading skill, they scored as 
well as children on a normal schedule. This might be 
expected, however, when one considers that the fun- 
damentals are usually rigorously emphasized by teach- 
ers working on a short shift. What is ignored in this 
limited study is the “unmeasurable whole”—the thing 
that can’t be measured since it never existed or was 
never taught. 

Consider the typical double sessions program. The 
school day is cut by at least 20%, sometimes more. 
In most districts four hours is a “school day” for 
children on double sessions in contrast to the five or 
six hours of classroom work that is considered stand- 
ard. In some districts children get as little as three 
hours daily, particularly in the lower grades. 

Fortunately, double sessions programs need not pen- 
alize students to this extent. For example, Aaron H. 
Lauchner, principal of the Great Neck, N. Y., junior 
high school, even found some positive aspects to dou- 
ble sessions when his school was faced with the prob- 
lem. 

“Class size” he wrote, “can be controlled by phi- 
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losophy rather than space. With students operating in 
two groups there is a suitable home room for each 
student and a classroom for every teacher. Facilities, 
such as shop, home economics, art and science lab- 
oratories will serve all students when used over a 
longer period. Library service should be quite satis- 
factory with the load distributed over a nine-hour 
day. Excellent opportunity will be provided for faculty 
groups to work together in the development of cur- 
riculum. 

“While such an arrangement may result in incon- 
venience for many of us, there is no precedent for any 
assumption that educational advantages need suffer 
appreciable loss . . . No one need face the coming 
year with fear or misgivings. Most certainly I do not.” 
(To see how Great Neck worked out its double ses- 
sions, turn to page 34.) 

Not all districts in SCHOOL MANAGEMENT'S survey 
agreed with Mr. Lauchner’s analysis, and few have 
the money and facilities to put Great Neck’s elaborate 
program into operation. A number of districts have 
decided it is preferable to crowd as many children 
into a school as possible. “In my classroom,” a former 
teacher noted, “we had three windows. Two children 
were assigned to sit on each window sill. Stools were 
placed at the back of the room and one child sat on a 
cleared spot on my desk. We had no double sessions.” 

A Los Angeles principal confirmed this situation. 
“Our superintendent,” he said, “tells us to stay on 
regular sessions until we’re about to explode. In other 
words, we have kids hanging on the chandeliers. We 
have classes all over the place, we’re neck-deep in 
kids. Only then do we go into double sessions.” 

And from Detroit comes the report of alterations 
made on assembly, gymnasium and cafeteria space, 
dividing these rooms so that three, four and even five 
classes can be held in the area. 

Other school districts, having rejected double ses- 
sions, also reject crowded classrooms and schools. 
These are the schools that have gone out into the 
community to find vacant rooms where children can 
be brought for an education. 

Superintendent Charles R. Spain writes from Al- 
buquerque, “. . . we will probably have a few schools 
on half-day sessions on a temporary basis, although 
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If your schools are on double sessions — or see them 
coming — here are some methods, drawn from 
the experiences of districts throughout the nation, 


that can help you handle them better. 


we use about 200 barracks classrooms to prevent 
most schools being on half-day sessions.” 

Atlanta reports that it has cut its double sessions 
down to the lowest number in recent years. “. . . we 
are using space in many churches for classrooms,” 
Superintendent Ira Jarrell writes. From DeKalb 
County, Ga., the supervisor of transportation and at- 
tendance tells us, “Twelve churches and one apart- 
ment building are being used to help [avoid] double 
sessions in other schools.” 

Norwalk, Conn., is another school system that op- 
poses double sessions. “We do not favor double ses- 
sions,” Superintendent Harry A. Becker told SCHOOL 
MANAGEMENT. “We believe that they result in irre- 
placeable loss for the pupils. Our policy is to make 
every effort to avoid them. We have been able to do 
so both by a school building program and by im- 
provising emergency classrooms.” 

Nevertheless, more than two million children are 
attending schools on double sessions and there is con- 
siderable evidence being brought forward that, cor- 
rectly done, this may be the best temporary solution 
to the problem of overcrowded school facilities. 


Alternate double sessions plans 

If a school district once chooses to go onto double 
sessions it still has several alternatives. In some cases, 
especially when construction of new facilities was ac- 
tually underway, schools have doubled up completely. 
Under this system one school, with its complete ad- 
ministration, teaching staff and student body, uses a 
school facility in the morning and then leaves the 
building. In the afternoon a completely new admin- 
istration, teaching staff and student body, from an 
entirely different school, takes over the building. 

A second alternative is to put some classes on dou- 
ble sessions and leave others on full-day. Several prob- 
lems arise here, including split families, the use of 
specialty teachers and—the major concern—which 
grades should have the shortened day. 

A third method of handling double sessions, and 
one that is becoming increasingly popular, is through 
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the use of “overlapping sessions.” Under this arrange- 
ment, children on the morning session and those on 
afternoons overlap during the two or three periods 
around the noon hour. During this time greater use is 
made of gymnasium, art studio, music room, audi- 
torium and cafeteria, to hold large groups of students. 
The children are in school for a longer period than 
with half-day sessions. Of course, such a program is 
impossible if enclosed areas are not available. 


How to handle. your problem 

Double sessions can be, and have been, handled 
successfully for short periods. On the following pages 
are practical ideas for double sessions programs from 
school districts that are using them. Not all will be 
applicable in your district. You may not agree with 
the majority of them. Certainly there are conflicts 
between the systems. Nevertheless, all have one com- 
mon denominator. They are in use now and the dis- 
tricts using them have found them to be successful. 

Of course, no method of programming double ses- 
sions will solve all the problems. Everybody agrees 
that building enough good schools to house all chil- 
dren is the only permanent answer. As one superin- 
tendent wrote SCHOOL MANAGEMENT: “We hope that 
your article on double sessions will not make them 
appear palatable. This may not be the intent of your 
article but, unless you bend every effort to make it 
clear, some people may interpret it that way.” 

To that statement, we can only say “amen” and 
then add the words of Lawrence G. Derthick, US 
Commissioner of Education: “The half-time pupil 
may not ever really know the exhilaration of being 
expertly taught; for the double-shift school system, if 
it does not completely discourage the talented teacher, 
is certain to curb his art. 

“Whether they attend in the mornings or in the 
afternoons, half-day children know the frustrating fa- 
tigue that follows on a tight schedule. They feel hur- 
ried; they are rarely relaxed; they never have quite 
enough time to finish a job. They have no time to 
dream, to linger with a thought.” 
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loomington, Minn., a suburb of 

Minneapolis, has been plagued 
by double sessions since 1949. 
Huge growth, stimulated by those 
who wish to remain near the big 
city yet not live in it, has far out- 
stripped the capacity of the schools. 
In 1943, Bloomington held 3,500 
people. Today, more than 40,000 
reside there and almost 11,000 of 
them are of school age. 

Although Bloomington calls its 
double sessions “temporary,” Su- 
perintendent Hubert Olson says 
candidly, “The birth rate and new 
home construction rate far surpass 
the bonding power of the district to 
provide school housing. Unless 
state or Federal aid is forthcoming 
for the construction of new school 
buildings we cannot foresee at the 
present time, when double sessions 
will end.” 

What can a district do to lessen 
the impact of double sessions on its 
children? Bloomington’s answer: 
Plan in detail every aspect of your 
program. 

Bloomington has had double ses- 
sions in both its elementary schools 
and its junior-senior high school. 
During the three years when the 
older students were on double ses- 
sions, Bloomington sent all of its 
senior high school students to 
school for five hours in the morn- 
ing, then scheduled the junior high 
school to attend for five hours and 
15 minutes each afternoon. With a 
15-minute break for cleaning be- 
tween the sessions, this meant that 
the building was in use from 7 each 
morning until 5:30 at night. Junior 
and senior high school double ses- 
sions ended, this school year, with 
the completion of a new senior high 
school building. 

At the elementary level, Bloom- 
ington starts its double sessions in 
grade one and works up as far as is 
necessary. At the present time the 
first four grades are affected and 
Olson expects five grades to be 
doubled up by next year. 


THE BLOOMINGTON PLAN 


Blueprint every step in detail 


Without exception, Bloomington 
has held firm to the practice of 
putting all students in the same 
grade on double sessions. If first 
grade students in any school must 
go on double sessions, all first grade 
students in the district are put on 
double sessions. In the elementary 
schools, children on double sessions 
are divided by transportation areas. 
These are arbitrarily picked to set up 
the most convenient bus routes, and 
once picked there is no deviation. 

“Parents, in 90% of the cases, 
want their children to attend the 
morning shift,” says Olson. “We 
allow no special privileges. Parents 
who get a doctor’s permit saying 
the child should have a certain shift 
because of asthma, _ allergies, 
needed rest, etc., send them to us. 
We phone the doctor and have, in 
all instances up to now, talked him 
out of his recommendation.” 

This division by bus routes has 
accomplished three hoped-for re- 
sults. First, it has cut down on 
transportation costs for the district. 
Second, it has kept the neighbor- 
hood friendships intact and, third, 
it has reduced the impact of double 
sessions on family life by assuring 
that all members of a family go to 
school on the same shift. 


Handling the faculty 


Bloomington’s teachers instruct 
during just one session each day, 
but they are required to be in 
school for seven hours. For their 
convenience, a teachers’ work room 
has been established in each school. 
This room is equipped with tables, 
chairs, shelving, typewriters and a 
duplicating machine, all for the use 
of the off-session teacher. 

Although this system has worked 
very well both for the teachers and 
the schools, Superintendent Olson 
warns, “The morale of shift teach- 
ers has to be watched very closely. 
When you provide this’ working- 
together atmosphere, those who 
have gripes sometimes spread their 


gloominess among the rest of the 
teachers. A strong, positive, happy, 
optimistic supervising principal can 
do much to help this situation.” 

Since 90% of the system’s teach- 
ers requested morning duty, almost 
half of them were disappointed. 
“It is necessary to balance the staff, 
having equally good teachers on 
the morning shift as on the after- 
noon shift,” Olson states. 

Generally speaking, children of 
the same grade share the same 
room. Thus desks, lockers and books 
used in common are shared by both 
sessions. A few books, especially 
supplementary reading material, are 
distributed and collected by each 
session. 

Because two classes share the 
same room, two teachers must also 
share it. Under the Bloomington 
system the two teachers assigned to 
the same room plan together how 
they will share the desk, bulletin 
boards, chalk boards, etc. Some 
teachers divide the chalk boards in 
half, others share them in common. 
Still others will vary their system 
according to the situation. “We 
have left it up to the individual 
teachers to make this decision. 
How they use their equipment is 
largely left to them. Many times 
they change their procedures in the 
course of a term. Infrequently a prin- 
cipal has been required to referee.” 

Possible friction between 
teachers and students on one ses- 
sion and those on the other over 
the condition of the room is re- 
duced by having janitors empty 
waste baskets and sweep the main 
floor-areas between sessions. 


Effect on educational values 
Although no academic part of 
the curriculum has been deleted, 
the time devoted to each subject 
has been cut by 20%. Audio-visual 
aids, which many schools dropped 
when they went on double sessions, 
have been used proportionally as 

much as before in Bloomington. 
text continued on page 30 
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DOUBLE SESSIONS continued 


Bloomington made test studies of 
fifth grade students after they had 
been on shifts in the first and third 
grades. Concerned only with their 
reading power, the results showed 
that there had been little or no loss, 
and possibly a gain, after having 
been on shifts. The results also 
tended to bear out the assumption 
that most educators have made— 
that learning is easier in the morn- 
ing than the afternoon. 

Children who had been on the 
morning shift in both first and third 
grade rated highest in the tests, fol- 
lowed by those who had had morn- 
ing classes in the first grade and 
afternoon in the third. Next best 
were those whose afternoon classes 
had been in the first grade, morn- 
ing classes in the third. 

Those students who had had af- 
ternoon classes both years rated low- 
est in the tests. 


Housekeeping problems 


Aside from academics, the 
schools and their pupils faced many 
other new problems under double 
sessions. Not the least of these was 
the care of personal belongings. 
The schools provide each student 
on double sessions with two expand- 
ing envelopes each year. In these 
he is expected to keep all personal 
belongings the teacher wants re- 
tained. These may range from pa- 


Ir 10 years the school population 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., has 
jumped from 7,768 to 16,358. Su- 
perintendent Roy J. Wasson reports 
that during this period the district 
has tripled its elementary school 
capacity and at the same time cut 
class size from 35 to 30. 

Colorado Springs has chosen to 
go on double sessions as the lesser 
of two evils. Says Superintendent 
Wasson: “With one brief exception 
we have been able to confine our 


pers, crayons, pencils and rulers to 
workbooks or art work. Children 
who wear out more than two en- 
velopes during the year are re- 
quired to buy new ones from’ the 
school at 10¢ each. 


Bus patrols 


Since the double sessions were 
confined much of the time to the 
primary grades, a problem was cre- 
ated in establishing bus patrols to 
flag children across the street when 
buses are unloading. Bus patrol 
members are supposed to be 10 
years or older but in many cases 
only younger children are on a bus. 
“We allow younger children to 
flag but do not consider them bus 
patrols,” Superintendent Olson re- 
ports. “We get parental permission 
before allowing the driver to use 
these young children as flag boys.” 

Nourishment for double sessions 
children is another major problem. 
Since lunch hours are eliminated, 
it becomes very important to pro- 
vide food in the middle of each 
shift. Says Olson, “For a nickel a 
day, we serve the children a sand- 
wich and a bottle of milk, a large 
cookie and a bottle of milk or some- 
times cake and ice cream on special 
occasions. 

“We made the mistake in begin- 
ning our snacks by providing only 
milk. With just the liquid milk chil- 


THE COLORADO SPRINGS PLAN 
Avoid scattering the kids 


double sessions to the primary 
grades. Because the full-day ses- 
sion of a primary student is be- 
tween four hours and 15 minutes 
for first graders and four hours and 
45 minutes for third graders, the 
four-hour session that we have 
been able to provide during either 
the morning or afternoon has not 
required much shortening of the 
total instruction time for these 
primary grade pupils. 

“Some of our teachers, especially 


dren will not drink the whole bottle. 
Our first reaction was that the chil- 
dren were not hungry. When we 
added a sandwich or cookie to the 
milk, the children ate the sandwich, 
asked for another, drank all the 
milk and still wanted more. 

“Some children bring _ their 
snacks. from home—in a dinner 
pail!” 


Off-session problem 


And what happens to the young- 
sters during their off-session period? 
No provisions are made for caring 
for them. Junior and senior high 
school students did have some or- 
ganized activities available when 
they were on double sessions, but 
nothing is being done along these 
lines for the elementary children. 

By way of pinpointing a possible 
solution to this problem, Superin- 
tendent Olson comments “Non- 
school organizations in the com- 
munity have not been active in or- 
ganizing off-session activities.” 

Bloomington has lived with dou- 
ble sessions for seven years. In 
looking back on the work the dis- 
trict has done, Superintendent Ol- 
son comes to this conclusion: “I 
cannot see that any additional con- 
tribution would be more effective. 
Any form of organization that we 
carry out now, if not done as well 
in detail, would be less effective.” 


at the first grade level, have actu- 
ally preferred the single session of 
four hours for their pupils, particu- 
larly in the case of those who bring 
their lunch and have to spend an 
hour and a half at school between 
the morning and afternoon ses- 
sions.” 

It would have been possible for 
Colorado Springs to avoid double 
sessions altogether. This could have 
been done by transporting some 
children to schools scattered 
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throughout the city where there 
were empty classrooms. “But,” re 
ports Wasson, “parents preferred 
double sessions to transporting chil- 
dren to distant schools where they 
would have to remain at the school 
during the long noon lunch hour.” 
Colorado Springs has handled 
the few double sessions classes it 


a. sessions are nothing new 
in Norfolk County, Va. “They 
began in 1939 as a temporary 
measure,” Assistant Superintendent 
M. E. Alford tells us, “and would 
have been eliminated the next year 
had it not been for the tremendous 
influx of people into the Tidewater 
area seeking employment in the 
military installations. 

“We have had as many as 7,500 
children on double sessions but 
these were completely eliminated 
in the fall of 1956. Due to un- 
expected growth in one area of the 
county we were forced to return to 
double sessions in the first grades of 
elementary school this fall. 

“Every attempt was made to 
limit the double sessions to the first 
three grades. However, in a few 
communities it became necessary 
for children as high as the fifth 


grade to attend on double sessions. 


Double sessions were held from 8 
a.m. to noon and from noon to 
4 p.m. Pupils attending morning 
sessions one semester, switched to 
the afternoon the next. 


Shared desks 


“Children shared the same desks 
but not the same books. Ample in- 
structional materials were provided 
so that maximum individualization 
of instruction could be accom- 
plished. Rooms were cleaned only 
at the end of the day.” 

It is in the areas of teacher- 
preparation and inter-teacher rela- 
tionships that Norfolk made its 
most important contribution to the 
question of handling double ses- 
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has had to contend with by assign- 
ing a different teacher to each ses- 
sion. The children share desks and 
books and the rooms are cleaned 
between periods. 

Summing up for his district, Su- 
perintendent Wasson reports, “I can 
honestly say that I do not feel that 
double sessions have adversely af- 


THE NORFOL* PLAN 
> Set up teacher workshops 


sions. “A tremendous tribute must 
be paid to the principals and teach- 
ers of the schools which were 
forced to use the double session 
plan,” Alford continued. “They 
worked together harmoniously and 
conscientiously to provide each 
child the maximum education op- 
portunities possible during his four 
hours at school each day. 


Teach one session 


“Each teacher was responsible 
for just one session. However, he 
served as an assistant teacher for a 
period of two hours for the second 
group of pupils. In our opinion, 
this prevented children who were 
attending school on double sessions 
from falling too far behind in their 
class work. 

“The elementary supervisors, 
principals and teachers held a 
series of workshops devoted to the 
problems of instruction created by 
the use of double sessions. In these 
workshops, they were given the op- 
portunity to share with each other 
the most successful procedures for 





EXPENSIVE 


“Our superintendent and 
board recognized that run- 
ning a double sessions 
school properly is an ex- 
pensive business. They were 
willing to hire more people 
to do the necessary jobs. 
Our secretarial staff alone 
was increased from seven 
to 10.” 











fected the education of the children 
involved. We have, of course, never 
had to resort to double sessions on 
any very extensive scale and our 
practice has affected a small part 
of our total school system... . 
We have not experienced the dis- 
locating effects caused when an en- 
tire system is on double sessions.” 


teaching the pupils in the double 
sessions classes. It was in these 
workshops that the team spirit de- 
veloped. In other words, the teach- 
ers that were to share the same 
room planned all instructional 
activities together. 

“Probably the areas which suf- 
fered the most from our double 
session plan were art, music and 
physical education. Double ses- 
sions had little effect upon the use 
of audio-visual material. In fact, 
they may have increased the use of 
this material in the teaching of sci- 
ence and social studies since the 
short day prevented the pupils from 
taking extended field trips. 


Definitely opposed 


“Let me state that we are defi- 
nitely opposed to the use of double 
sessions. Double sessions create 
many problems which are difficult 
to explain and force the schools to 
adopt a time schedule which is in- 
convenient to the teachers, parents 
and pupils. However, if the shifts 
could be confined to the first 
grades, we do not believe that the 
children would be adversely af- 
fected. If the shifts were extended 
into the elementary grades, many 
worthwhile instructional activities 
would have to be eliminated. 

“I am not sure that our district 
has made any unique contributions 
regarding the problem of double 
sessions, but we have used several 
helpful guideposts in dealing 
with the problem of shift classes. 
We are glad to offer these guide- 
posts to any other district that 

















DOUBLE SESSIONS continued 


might find them useful in solving 
their problems.” 


Norfolk’s guideposts 

1. Every effort will be made to 
eliminate the double sessions as 
quickly as possible. 

2. Pupils attending school on double 
sessions will be entitled to a mini- 
mum of four hours per day. 

3. Each group of children will be 
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t least one school in the Los 

Angeles area turned to a novel 
version of non-overlapping sessions 
when its classrooms were over- 
crowded. 

In most overlapping plans, proper 
utilization of the gymnasium, cafe- 
teria, auditorium and other large 
closed areas, makes it possible 
to give students a full day at 
school, though some have to start 
very early in the morning, and 
others do not get out until late in 
the evening. 


No gymnasium 


But what do you do in a school 
that has no gymnasium or similar 
facility where, during bad weather, 
you can house a larger number of 
students than can be crammed into 
the classrooms? Overlap is impossi- 
ble. This is the situation that was 
faced by this Los Angeles County 
junior high school. 

The answer was found by plac- 
ing on double sessions only a mini- 
mum number of students. The bulk 
of the children were held on full- 
day schedule. In this particular case 
the school could hold only 2,000 
students and had 2,500 enrollees. 
The administration placed 1,500 on 
a regular school day. The other 
1,000 were split into morning and 
afternoon sessions of 500 each. As 
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taught by a different teacher and 
assisted by a fellow teacher for a 
minimum period of two hours. 

4. Careful checks will be made by 
the school health advisors to insure 
that the pupils on double shifts are 
not subjected to undue strain be- 
cause of the unusual school day. 
5. Every effort will be exerted to 
supply adequate instructional ma- 
terials for the shift teachers. 

6. In-service training opportunities 


Pe THE LOS ANGELES PLAN 
o 
S 


Use facilities to the fullest 


a result, the plant operated at its 
maximum capacity of 2,000 through 
most of the day. 

In the particular junior high 
school affected, in Van Nuys, 
Calif., the administration chose to 
start its double sessions with the 
older, ninth grade, students and 
allow the seventh and eighth grad- 
ers to have the full day. “Our 
reasoning,” said the principal, Ben 
Wetzel, “was that the upper divi- 
sion had all the fine experiences 
that our school could offer. The 
lower kids are going to miss a lot 
of it anyway, such as after-school 
activity, so we gave the younger 
kids a break. 

“That’s the bad part of the whole 
thing. We had to curtail all our 
extra-curricular activities, particu- 
larly our after-school program. 
Double sessions had a tendency to 
wreck our sports and club pro- 
grams. 


No time after school 


“And then, with double sessions, 
even when you have the after- 
school time and facilities for clubs 
and such, the kids don’t have the 
time. They have a shorter school 
day so you concentrate your in- 
school instruction and give the kids 
much heavier homework assign- 
ments. 


will be provided for the shift teachers 
in order that they may “pool and 
share” their experiences regarding 
the best instructional procedures to 
use in working with the pupils who 
are enrolled in the double sessions 
classes. 

7. A series of standardized achieve- 
ment tests will be administered pe- 
riodically as one means of checking 
upon the program of the pupils en- 
rolled in double sessions. 


Teaching problem 


“Teaching staffs can be a prob- 
lem here, too. We didn’t have two 
full staffs,” the principal continued. 
“It’s not like in grade school where 
each grade can be an entity unto 
itself, either. But we worked that 
out by giving each teacher what 
amounted to an individual sched- 
ule. We ran 10 periods a day with 
double sessions. One teacher might 
come in the first period and work 
through the sixth. Another would 
come in the second or third and 
work through the seventh or eighth. 
That way we had coverage through- 
out the day. Morning students 
might have to take, say, French late 
in their day and afternoon students 
early, but they were both able to 
get it. The same was true in art, 
music and other such specialties. 

“The main thing is that we 
wanted to run overlapping sessions 
but we couldn’t because we had no 
gym. You’re on pretty thin ice if 
you’ve got more youngsters in your 
school at any one time than you’ve 
got room to put them in. When it 
rains, it’s murder. 

“This system is the best we 
could do. When they’re on double 
sessions, your kids really take a 
beating—no matter how well you 
schedule them.” 
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he teacher scheduling system 
worked out in the 12 years dur- 
ing which Fairfax County, Va., has 
had some or all of its schools on 
double sessions, has done a lot to 
ease the blow. The system has been 
able to confine its double sessions to 
the first and second grades and at 
the present time just 17 classes in 
the whole district are affected. 

Teachers are expected to be in 
school for a full day every day. 
They teach during one session. In 
the other session, they act as a 
“helping teacher.” In the “help- 
ing” phase, considerable individual 
attention can be given to students 
—thus the short day is compen- 
sated for by more intensive instruc- 
tion. 

Fairfax County divides its dou- 
ble session children on the basis of 
transportation—those who ride 
buses come on one session, those 
who walk, the other. Sessions run 
from 8:30 to noon and from noon 
to 3:30 giving each child just three- 
and-a-half hours in school. By 
stressing cleanliness throughout the 
day, the district has been able to 
restrict its cleaning chores to after- 
school hours. 

Nothing has been deleted from 
the academic program, but periods 
are shortened. The children have 
just 15 minutes a day for physical 
education, 15 minutes for music. 
However, achievement tests have 
shown that children attending the 
double session schools compare fav- 
orably with those who have a full 
day of schooling. In part this may 
be attributed to the system of 
“helping teachers” who are able to 
spend time with individuals during 
the shortened periods. 

Here (at right) is a typical sched- 
ule for a day. Note that morning 
helping teachers assume active class- 
room duties at 9:10 a.m. Afternoon 
helping teachers are released from 
active teaching at 2:50 p.m. Both 
teachers report for work at 8:30 
a.m. and remain until 3:50 p.m. 
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THE FAIRFAX PLAN 
Careful teacher scheduling 


MORNING 


Teacher In Charge 
8:30- 8:40 Opening Exercises 
8:40- 8:50 Health Check 
Pupil-Teacher Planning 
8:50- 9:10 Social Studies 
9:10-10:25 Reading Groups 
10:25-10:40 Physical Education 
10:40-10:50 Rest and mid-morning 
snack 
10:50-11:05 Writing 
11:05-11:20 Music 
11:20-11:35 Number work 
11:35-11:50 Story Hour 


Final evaluation with 
children 
11:50-12:00 Housekeeping (Children) 
Get ready to go home 
Dismissal 
Teacher remains’ with 
children until bus arrives 
and is loaded 


12:15-12:45 Lunch (Teacher) 


12:00- 


12:45- On duty as helping 
teacher 
(See right hand column 
below) 

AFTERNOON 


Teacher In Charge 
12:00-12:10 Opening Exercises 


12:10-12:25 Health Check 
Pupil-Teacher planning 
12:25-12:45 Social Studies 
12:45- 2:00 Reading Groups 
2:00- 2:15 Physical Education 
2:15- 2:25 Rest and mid-afternoon 
snack 
2:25- 2:40 Writing 
2:40- 2:55 Music 
2:55- 3:10 Number work 
3:10- 3:25 Siory Hour 
Final evaluation with 
children 
3:25- 3:30 Housekeeping-Dismissal 
Teacher remains with pu- 


pils until bus arrives and 
is loaded 


3:30- 3:50 After children are gone 
put room in order for 
morning session 





Helping Teacher 
8:30- 9:10 Preparation for P.M. 


session 
Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences 
9:10- On duty as helping 
teacher 
9:10-10:25 
Individual help 
All planned Drill 
with the Art Activities 


Activities growing out 

of Social Studies 

Quiet Activities 

Supervise use of “Think 

and Do” books 

Supervise number 

activities 

10:25-10:40 Help with physical edu- 
cation 

10:40-10:50 Planning time for two 

teachers 


10:50-11:30 Individual help 
Checking papers 


11:30-12:00 Lunch 


12:00- In room to welcome pu- 
pils for afternoon session 


(See left hand column 
below) 


teacher in 
charge 


Helping Teacher 


12:45- On duty as helping 


teacher 


12:45- 2:00 
Individual help 
All planned Drill 
with the Art Activities 
teacher in Activities growing out 
charge of Social Studies 
Quiet Activities 
Supervise use of “Think 
and Do ”books 
Supervise number 
activities 
2:00- 2:15 Help with physical edu- 
cation 
2:15- 2:25 Planning time for the two 
teachers 
2:25- 2:50 Individual Help 
Checking papers 
2:50- 3:50 Planning for A.M. 
session 


Parent-Teacher Confer- 
ences 
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o factors account for the suc- 

cess the Great Neck, N. Y., junior 
high school has had with double ses- 
sions—the end is in sight, and the 
district is willing to spend as much 
money as necessary to make them 
work. 

“Putting on a good double ses- 
sions program,” A. H. Lauchner, 
principal of the school said, “is 
more expensive than putting on a 
good single session program. And 
all the money in the world won't 
help if your teachers can’t see the 
end of it. When we went on double 
sessions I was able to tell my staff 
that, in three years, a new school 
would be built and we’d be back 
on full-day sessions. Actually the 
building was delayed a year, but 
the end definitely is in sight. We'll 
be off double sessions next Septem- 
ber.” 


Overlapping sessions 


Great Neck does not refer to its 
system as double sessions, but as 
“overlapping sessions.” Under this 
system, students can elect to have 
as much schooling as they would on 
a single session program. The basic 
ingredients in the plan are a bus 
schedule that sometimes makes the 
school carport look like a Grey- 
hound terminal, and facilities that 
allow large groups of children to 
participate in music, art, dramatics, 
athletic and other programs with- 
out disturbing classroom work. 

Actually, Great Neck did not 
have to go on double sessions. 
When the junior high school was 
faced with overcrowding, the ad- 
ministration went to the parents 
and teachers and presented them 
with three alternatives. They could 
increase class size from 25 to 35 or 


THE GREAT NECK PLAN 


Let the students make decisions 


40; they could rent rooms in 
churches, stores and other make- 
shift quarters; they could go into 
overlapping sessions. 

To a man, the teachers preferred 
the overlapping sessions. Although 
a few parents thought it might be 
better to rent outside space, the 
overwhelming majority was con- 
vinced that overlapping sessions, 
handled well, would not diminish 
their children’s education. 

“We would not have felt this way 
if the double sessions had threat- 
ened the elementary school,” Su- 
perintendent John Miller says. 
“Younger children have a greater 
need of regular, normal hours. With 
younger children you are better ad- 
vised to make shift in terms of 
space than hours.” 

In the Great Neck junior high 
school, all seventh graders come to 
school for afternoon classes and all 
ninth grade pupils come in the 
morning. The eighth grade has had 
to be split, but the division has 
been arranged so that those who 
will next year go to the new junior 
high school are in one session and 
those who will remain in the pres- 
ent building are in the other. 

Some consideration was given as 
to which students should come in 
the morning and which in the after- 
noon. On the surface, it appeared 
that the younger children would be 
more responsive during the morn- 
ing hours, but the decision was to 
bring the older children in earlier. 
It was based on three factors. 
First, the administration believed it 
was easier to get the older children 
out of their homes at an early hour. 
Second, older children often have 
after-school jobs. Third, and least 
important to the administration, the 


older children would be more 
likely to be participating on inter- 
school athletic teams. By having 
free time in the afternoon this par- 
ticipation is facilitated. 


Afternoons better 


Surprisingly, tests have shown 
that Great Neck’s afternoon stu- 
dents are actually outstripping the 
morning classes academically. The 
apparent reason is that morning 
students don’t study in the after- 
noon, but “study” and watch tele- 
vision simultaneously in the eve- 
ning. The afternoon students watch 
television in the evening, but study 
in the morning just before coming 
to class. 

Under the overlapping plan, stu- 
dents enter and leave school all 
day. The morning students have 
their first class at 8 o’clock and are 
finished with their required sched- 
ule shortly after noon. But, at that 
time, they are free to elect to do 
any one of several things. They 
can go on to other classes, espe- 
cially to such activities as band, 
orchestra and chorus; they can 
study in several rooms set aside for 
the purpose; they can take reme- 
dial work, also in special rooms 
equipped with blackboards and 
other aids; they can take part in 
student government or club activi- 
ties, all supervised by members of 
the teaching staff; they can eat 
lunch in the cafeteria; or later, they 
can participate in the intramural 
program. Of course, if they wish, 
they can go home. 

Morning students reverse this 
procedure. Although their first of- 
ficial class is not until 12:28, they 
can arrive at the school as early as 
10:25 to take part in intramural 








“The main problem with double sessions is that responsibility is thrown on the homes. The 
homes have abdicated this responsibility to the schools and now we’re throwing it back at them 
and they’re not ready to take it. The children who most need supervision are not getting it.” 
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activities. At 11:35 buses arrive 
with afternoon students who want 
to take part in the band, orchestra 
or chorus. Or a student is free to 
take any of these buses if he wants 
to spend the morning in other ac- 
tivities around the school. If a stu- 
dent wants no part of the school 
when he is not scheduled to at- 
tend, he takes a late bus that gets 
him to school just in time for after- 
noon classes. 

Leaving school is also facilitated 


_ with frequent buses so that a morn- 


ing student, once electing not to 
take a bus home immediately after 
his last class, needn’t remain at the 
school until the afternoon sessions 
are over. 

Whatever the student chooses to 
do one day, does not commit him 
for the next day, or even for that 
same day the next week! He is 
considered a young adult and is 
given this time in which to make 
decisions for himself. 

By running a bus program of 
this scope, Great Neck has been 
able to have double, or overlap- 


ping sessions without deleting a sin- 
gle subject from the program. Ac- 
tually, because bus _ scheduling 
makes it so easy, more students are 
taking part in extracurricular ac- 
tivities now than ever did under a 
single session program. 


Teachers busy 

While the students are coming 
and going on buses and by foot 
throughout the school day, Great 
Neck’s teachers are keeping busy 
too. Almost all of the teachers work 
just one session. Their off-duty time 
is used, in part, for faculty meet- 
ings and for remedial and small 
group work. But the most impor- 
tant contribution the teachers have 
been able to make during their 
off-session is in the area of cur- 
riculum development. 

“Our teachers do no clerical 
work,” Principal Lauchner reports. 
“Teacher morale would be hurt, to 
say nothing of the waste of talent 
at a high salary. In a normal day 
teachers have some free periods. 
With overlapping sessions they 


teach six consecutive periods and 
then have all their free time at the 
same time. Since we never required 
our teachers to do anything special 
during their free periods under sin- 
gle sessions, why should we require 
it now? They’ve always got plenty 
of work to do, anyhow. 

“However, since teachers are all 
off together, it has given us an op- 
portunity to do some work that all 
schools hope to do, but few are 
ever able to accomplish. Our teach- 
ers have been using a great deal of 
their off-duty time to work on cur- 
riculum development. We have 
printed several pamphlets, put out 
brochures and other preparatory 
materials for courses, and generally 
improved our understanding and 
teaching of various subjects. 

“Without the opportunity to work 
out curriculum problems together, 
we might never have developed 
some of the teaching methods that 
have been devised here. From that 
point of view, overlapping sessions, 
over this limited period, have been 
a boon to our school.” End 


GREAT NECK’S OVERLAPPING SESSIONS 


MORNING—9TH AND '2 OF 8TH 


’ 


Home ks a 8:00 - 
a Se en 8:07 - 
ye, Oe, aT 8:47 - 


4th Period and 
Cafeteria 

5th Period 

6th Period 

7th Period 


Special Help Activities 


Faculty Meetings Intramurals ..... 2:15 


. 


*Attendance Check and Announcements 
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8:07 
8:47 
9:27 
_ 3rd Period ..............9:27 - 10:07 
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PERIOD 






































Ninth grade students come in the morning. 
Seventh graders attend in the afternoon. The 
eighth grade has been split on the basis of 
residence. 






AFTERNOON—7TH AND '2 OF 8TH 














More lab work at lower cost 


Two Massachusetts teachers are using semi-micro chemistry 
equipment to speed experiments, reduce costs, increase safety 


= @ & Two chemistry teachers in 
Worcester, Mass., have evolved a 
system that produces more and bet- 
ter laboratory work, at lower cost 
and with a greater safety factor. 

Their “semi-micro chemistry” 
equipment can _ help _ schools 
throughout the country turn to in- 
creased emphasis on training in 
the sciences at small investment 
cost and with more efficient use of 
laboratory space and time. As a re- 
sult of their work, chemistry stu- 
dents at the city’s North High 
School perform standard experi- 
ments with smaller than normal 
quantities of chemicals, in special 
equipment ranging from one-fourth 
to one-half standard size. 

The system employs equipment 
that is halfway in size between the 
“macro” or standard size used in 
most high schools and the “micro” 
or very small size used in some ad- 
vanced college chemistry courses. 
Since the use of smaller quantities 
of chemicals in miniature equip- 
ment allows reactions to take place 
quickly, 30 to 35 experiments can 
be conducted during a school year 
instead of the previous 20 to 25. 

Each student has his own indi- 
vidual setup in the laboratory, in- 
cluding a rack of 126 chemicals 
stored in tiny aspirin-bottle sized 
containers, and all the necessary 


glassware and other equipment 
used. Everything is right at his 
fingertips. 


Test tubes are three inches and 
four inches long instead of the 
standard six-inch size, and are half 
the regular diameter. Flasks hold 
50 milliliters instead of the stand- 
ard 250. Bunsen burners, gas bot- 
tles and other paraphernalia are 
similarly scaled down in size. 

The two teachers, Gunnar S. 
Clason and David S. Kiley, built 
some of the equipment themselves 
on their own time during afternoons 
and weekends. Uncovering a col- 
lege textbook on semi-micro back 
in 1948, the two teachers finally 


found a laboratory manual for high 
schools: (Weisbruch: “Semi-Micro: 
Laboratory Exercises for High 
School Chemistry,” D. C. Heath, 
Boston, second edition, 1956). 

Using this manual as a guide at 
first, the two teachers gradually de- 
vised their own list of experiments. 
“It can be used with any standard 
textbook,” said Clason. 

They also found a company that 
specializes in the miniature equip- 
ment (Wilkins-Anderson, 4525 
West Division St., Chicago 51, Iil.). 

The only other special equip- 
ment needed was four centrifuges, 
since the filtering of solids is im- 
practical with the small amounts 
used. Aside from this initial cost 
(about $200) the cost of other 
equipment and chemicals is less. 

Working with tiny amounts of 
chemicals, Clason points out, stu- 
dents learn to be more careful, 
precise and observant. With more 
chemicals in front of them, they 
often get curious and ask about 
substituting one for another or try- 
ing a different reaction. 

From the instructor’s viewpoint, 
said Clason, the system is a “God- 
send.” Experiments can be set up 


in 15 or 20 minutes instead of one 
to two hours, and occupy much 
less laboratory space. 

‘“‘We can use all 48 lab spaces all 
the time,” said Clason, “something 
we couldn’t do with standard equip- 
ment.” 

The safety factor is considerable. 
Using only a few drops of acid in- 
stead of half a test tube full, there is 
less danger from spills or breakage. 
Highly volatile reactions are safer. 

“When the students made hy- 
drogen before,” said Clason, “we al- 
ways kept our fingers crossed. If a 
Bunsen burner got too close, you 
could have a nasty explosion. With 
semi-micro, the danger is materially 
reduced.” 

A key to the efficiency of the sys- 
tem is the scheduling of classes and 
laboratory periods. At North High, 
the schedule allows for two “double 
periods” of 80 minutes each during 
the week for laboratory work, if 
needed. 

Students can average two experi- 
ments a week with this arrange- 
ment, plus three lecture periods. If 
only one experiment is planned, 
they get five lecture classes and one 
80-minute laboratory period. End. 


Semi-micro test tubes, flask, storage bottle and funnel, shown with standard 
size equipment, are much smaller but large enough to handle easily. 
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COST CUTTER 


Home builders bear 
new school’s cost 


= = gp Raritan, N. J., Township, is the beneficiary 
in a unique school building plan proposed and being 
executed by nine home builders. Under the plan the 
nine builders are splitting the cost of a new school and 
presenting it to the township free of charge. 

The school will be cluster style with six buildings 
housing 26 classrooms and administration offices, as- 
sembly, cafeteria and gymnasium. The classrooms will 
be in five of the buildings, three with six rooms apiece, 
the other two with four rooms. The sixth, multi-purpose 
building, will hold all the other facilities. 

Estimated cost of the school is $400,000., It will be 
shared by the nine home builders in proportion to the 
size of their housing work in the township. 

In the past, individual builders of extensive housing 
developments have built schools and other public fa- 
cilities in connection with the housing. Normally, how- 
ever, the individual builder does not build homes in 
sufficient number to warrant undertaking the construc- 
tion of a school by himself. 

This was the situation in Raritan. “Yet, just as 
many new class rooms are needed whether one builder 
puts up 5,000 homes or 50 builders put up 100 homes 
each,” Paul Goldman, chairman of the builder’s group 
explains. 


The cooperative approach 


“We believe that the cooperative approach is the 
most practical answer yet put forward to this vexing 
problem. 

“Each builder, relative to the size of his develop- 
ment, meets an obligation to the community at large.” 

Not only does the community benefit, Goldman 
points out, but the builders gain too. “The builders 
avoid dogfights in which old-line residents and local 


Officials, opposed to tax increases to support new 


schools for new residents, are pitted against home 
builders and outside families desirous of taking up 
residence in the community.” 

By eliminating this friction, and holding down the 
tax costs in the community, the builders make their 
own developments more attractive. 

The school will be of concrete block and wood mill- 
work with flat wood roofs and slab on grade. Class- 
rooms will have high glass on the corridor walls, 
resilient tile floors, acoustic tile ceilings and will be 
illuminated by indirect incandescent fixtures. 

The Raritan plan appears to be one that could be 
proposed by school authorities in any community 
where home building is throwing an impossible load 
on present school facilities. In’ most cases it would 
require close cooperation between school officials, the 
municipal authorities controlling building permits and 
the builders. Whether the arrangement could—or 
should—be mandatory is a moot point. End 
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HOWE FOLDING TABLES 









If it folds... 
ask HOWE! 


iu 


STRENGTH 


WHERE IT COUNTS! 


e HOWE Folding Tables stand dependably firm despite hard 
use! Each has a riveted and welded, high-grade carbgn steel 
understructure. This chassis, constructed around heavy steel 
angle iron rails, runs the full length of the table! Legs are 14” 
steel tubing with brazed joints. Two separate steel braces, riv- 
eted to the steel chassis, secure each pair of legs. A sturdy, 
foolproof lock. working on a self-tightening principle, elimi- 
nates any possibility of the table collapsing. Retreating, fold- 
ing leg action insures maximum seating comfort at ends as 
well as sides of table. 

Howe table tops, too, are built to last; Masonite, Micarta 
or linoleum is permanently cemented. under pressure, to a 
solid plywood base. (Plywood frame tops are never used!) 

Though strong enough to support 2,000 lbs., 
HOWE Folding Tables are light in weight. They 
are easily handled by one man! 

FREE! Get complete information on HOWE 
Folding tables! Write today for illustrated folder con- 
taining dimensions, styles, structural details. 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the famous HOWE line of tables for the home. 
(For more information, see last page) 





everything in electronics for the SCHOOL 


ALLIED RADIO 


ALLIED’S 


404-PAGE 1958 
CATALOG 


get the most widely used 
ELECTRONIC SUPPLY GUIDE 


Make us your complete, 
dependable school supply 
source for all your electronic 
equipment needs. We specialize 
in supplies for training 
purposes: see our exclusive 
KNIGHT-KITS—unsurpassed for 
quality and value. You can 
depend on us for time-saving, 
money-saving electronic supply 
service and personal help. 
Write today for the FREE 1958 
ALLIED Catalog—your Buying 
Guide to everything in 
Electronics. 


our 37th year Specialists in Electronic 
Supplies for Schools 


J vicios ALLIED RADIO 
100 N. Western Ave., Dept.103-A8, Chicage 80, m. 


(For more information, see last page) 


WORLD'S LARGEST STOCKS 
featuring ALLIED’S own 
knight-kits 
for Electronic Training 

© Test and Lab Instruments 

© Hi-Fi Audio Equipment 

© Recorders & Accessories 

© School Sound Systems 

@ Tools and Books 


© Tubes and Transistors 
@ Thousands of Parts 
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A monthly review of ideas, new products and helpful hints 


* Football parking 
supports school program 


Students at Palo Alto, Calif., high 
school have found a steady source of 
funds for their extracurricular activi- 
ties, such as the school paper. Since 
their school is located across the street 
from Stanford University’s football 
stadium, the students, supported by 
the administration, have opened the 
grounds to parking for football fans. 

Students, supervised by faculty per- 
sonnel, run the lot. They have built up 
a large clientele of regular customers 
and for big games have parked as 
many as 1,000 cars. At 50¢ per car, 
the parking operation brings in an 
average annual income of $1,200 for 
Stanford’s five home games. 

This year, due to poor attendance 
at two early games, income from park- 
ing was falling a little short of expec- 
tations so the price for the big game 
between Stanford and California was 
jacked up to 75¢ per car. More than 
1100 cars parked on the lot for the 
game adding $812 to the school’s cof- 
fers, bringing this year’s total income 
up to $1,750. 

The money realized is used almost 
exclusively to support the school pa- 
per, the Campanile. The paper’s an- 
nual budget is $3,700, none of which 
is supplied by the board of education. 
One-third comes from sales of student 
body cards, which include a subscrip- 
tion to the paper; one-third is earned 
through advertising, and the remainder 
is made up by parking receipts. 


* Reciprocal plans 
ease crowding 


Three Georgia counties and the 
city of Atlanta have worked out re- 
ciprocal plans that have eased over- 
crowding in some of their schools and 
solved a number of difficult transpor- 
tation problems. 

Under the agreements, children liv- 
ing under one jurisdiction are some- 
times placed in schools of another 
jurisdiction. 

The plan was first worked out in 
1944 between the city of Atlanta and 
Fulton County. The county sent 30 
high school children to a city school, 
paying the city system approximately 


$220 per pupil for the year. At the 
same time, the city discovered that it 
had problems of its own and shifted 
several groups of city children to 
Fulton schools that were actually closer 
to their homes. 

Under terms of the agreement, the 
two boards “settled up” at the end of 
the year, balancing-off the students 
and making whatever monetary ad- 
justments were necessary. The plan 
reached its peak during 1953-54 when 
more than 1,000 students were in- 
volved in the exchange. 

Since then, population shifts and 
new schools have brought the number 
down, but last year there were still 
more than 650 students attending 
school in a different jurisdiction from 
the one in which they live. 

Recently two more counties, De- 
Kalb and Cobb, joined with Atlanta 
and Fulton county to set up reciprocal 
plans for their students. 

“The exchange plans in no sense 
are the complete answer to actual 
overcrowding in either county or city 
schools,” Miss Ira Jarrel, superintend- 
ent of Atlanta’s schools says. “But they 
have helped in many instances... 
and the exchange student project will 
continue where needed.” 


Two who don’t teach 
paying off for Pontiac 


Two teachers who don’t teach are 
proving a wonderful investment for 
the Pontiac, Mich., school system. The 
two women, both with long experi- 
ence in classrooms, are working as 
helping teachers. 

Now in their third year on the job, 
Mrs. Irma Johnson and Mrs. Mary 
Green, find their primary efforts are 
put into helping new teachers adjust 
to Pontiac. Along these lines they have 
prepared a handbook of ideas for in- 
structors on the opening of the school 
semester, including tips on prepara- 
tion of subject material, handling stu- 
dents and classrooms. 

The helpers have been instrumental 
in having unhappy teachers trans- 
ferred to other schools where they can 
adjust better. They have aided teach- 
ers in solving personal and family 
problems. And they have undertaken 


such diverse activities as preparing 
presentations to PTA groups, doing 
research on special subjects for which 
adequate texts are not available, teach- 
ing in special cases where their ex- 
perience is valuable and taking new 
teachers on guided tours of the city. 

Although their job seems to have 
no actual definition or bounds, it can 
be said that every time they save a 
teacher for the school system, make a 
happy teacher out of an unhappy one 
or a stable teacher from a confused 
one, they have performed the service 
for which they have been hired. It’s a 
service that all school systems could 
emulate and that should prove ex- 
tremely valuable, especially now when 
finding good teachers is a major prob- 
lem. 


> Plan gives children 
camping experience 


Seven separate school systems in 
the Cleveland area have turned to 
one-week camping trips as a part 
of their school curricula. Cleveland 
Heights, which started its camping 
program in 1946, was the pioneer in 
the area. The most recent advocate 
of pupil-camping is East Cleveland, 
which started its program a year ago. 

Under the East Cleveland program 
all sixth grade students have the op- 
portunity to attend camp for a one 
week period during September or Oc- 
tober. It is held on the grounds of a 
YMCA summer camp 10 miles from 
the city. 

Students sign up voluntarily, with 
their parents’ consent. Whenever pos- 
sible, whole classes attend the camp 
together with their home room teach- 
ers. In addition, art, music, physical 
education and other specialists are uti- 
lized. 

The children leave for the camp by 
school bus on Monday morning and 
are picked up by their parents the 
following Friday afternoon. During 
the week they are housed in heated 
cabins and eat on the grounds. Food 
is prepared by a complete staff headed 
by a dietician hired through the 
YMCA. A registered nurse is on full- 
time duty. 

Total cost to each student for the 
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camping program is $20.40. This in- 
cludes all transportation, food and fa- 
cilities as well as insurance against 
illness or injury. 

Some local service organizations 
have helped the program by paying 
for students whose families cannot af- 
ford to send them, but the schools 
announce the trip a year in advance 
and encourage the children to earn 
their own money. 

Students who cannot get their par- 
ents’ consent, are either moved in with 
another sixth grade class or, if enough 
students stay home, a substitute teacher 
is hired for the week. 

A typical camp day begins at 7:30 
when students rise, have breakfast and 
prepare for clean-up and health in- 
spection. Classes start at 10 and run 
until 11:30. Following lunch, stu- 
dents have an hour’s rest period and 
then return to classes at 2 p.m. These 
last until 4:30 and the children are 
then free to engage in varied activities 
until dinner. 

Special entertainment is planned 
for each evening including films, a 
talent night, square dancing, astron- 
omy studies and Indian folklore. 

The average camp-size is between 
60 and 70 students. A staff of nine or 
10, including several mothers, attends 
with each group. 

School authorities in East Cleveland 
hope to be able to expand the camp 
to include other grades in the future. 
They also hope soon to convert it 
from an optional experience to a re- 
quired part of the school curriculum. 


Ask county sales 
tax for schools 


Mixed reactions have been received 
to a proposal for a 1% county sales 
tax to aid schools in Long Island’s 
Nassau and Suffolk counties. At the 
present time schools in the two coun- 
ties receive the bulk of their support 
from real estate taxes. 

In proposing the sales tax, Freder- 
ick Shore, administrative assistant in 
the East Meadow, N. Y., school sys- 
tem, pointed out that real estate taxes 
are too high in most of the area’s 
localities. 

Under the sales tax plan the money 
would be collected on a county-wide 
basis and then distributed to the locali- 
ties on the basis of need. It was sug- 
gested that the two counties adopt 
the plan together to avoid the possi- 
bility of people shopping in towns 
just over the county line to avoid pay- 
ing the sales tax. 

Proponents of the idea point out 
that in Nassau County alone last year, 
the schools would have received $11 
million from a 1% sales tax. 
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New York studies 
rented schools 


A proposal to rent permanent 
school space in privately-owned com- 
mercial and apartment buildings is un- 
der study in New York City. Under 
terms of the proposal the city would 
take long-term leases on the space 
which would be constructed according 
to board of education specifications. 

Banks, builders and industrialists in 








the city are said to be interested in 
the idea. 

The plan would be especially ef- 
fective in Manhattan where sites for 
new schools have become increasingly 
difficult to find. If the proposal were 
adopted school facilities would be lo- 
cated in the lower floors of the build- 
ings and would have separate en- 
trances from the other facilities. 

The city would hold leases of at 
least 50 years with renewal options. 





BRADLEY 
WASHFOUNTAINS 


Westover Elem. School, Stanford, Conn.—Arch.: Wm, F, R. Ballard 


Always Room for One More 





Bradleys Serve More In Less Space 


There is no lost time where there are Bradley Washfountains. Each student 
is served clean running water from the central sprayhead ... no faucets to 


touch or manipulate. 


Less water is consumed and none wasted because as the last one leaves and 
removes foot from the foot-ring, the water supply is cut immediately. Less 
space is required and there are 80% fewer piping connections. 

School custodians like Bradley Washfountains too—there are no faucets to 
maintain, and floors remain cleaner since the self-flushing bowl prevents 


overflow. 


Helpful data on Washfountain installations for new or existing buildings 
are contained in our complete Catalog 5601. Let us mail you a copy today. 
BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO. 


2343 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


BRADLEV 
wah fount 








Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers 


(For more information, see last page) 

















WHEN YOU PLAN YOUR GYMNASIUM...REMEMBER... 





THE FINEST GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT IN THE INDUSTRY 


IS SURPRISINGLY COMPETITIVE IN PRICE. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGS... 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS Wi AW | oe Ee 
ROLLING GYMSTANDS 


WAYNE !1RON WORKS 
344 N. PEMBROKE AVENUE. WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 





(For more information, see last page) 
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New move in school kitchen design: 


the all-paper service 


By JEANETTE HAMPTON* 


A GUIDE TO BETTER MANAGEMENT METHODS 









If it lives up to its promise this innovation may solve one 


of the nastiest problems in school feeding — and save money, too. 


= = mw Schools have long used 
paper cups, containers and plates as 
supplements to their conventional 
tableware, and for special situations 
such as banquets and PTA func- 
tions. Now some school systems 
have finally imitated other institu- 
tions (like hospitals, many of which 
have been using complete paper 
service since 1953 and earlier) and 
started using all-paper service 
throughout the school year. The 
move may be revolutionary. 

By going completely, rather than 
partially, onto paper, the school 
putting in a new kitchen or rebuild- 
ing an old one gains these five 


- advantages: 


1. Obtains savings in original 
costs of construction and equipment 
of from $3,000 (kitchens for 100- 
200 students) to nearly $13,000 
(750-1,000 students). 

2. Reduces daily operating costs, 
the amount varying according to the 
cost of labor. 

3. Streamlines the administration 
of the school lunch program. 





“Jeanette Hampton served as home 
economist for the US Department of 
Agriculture for seven years. In this 
post she supplied technical guidance 
to school lunch personnel in 11 mid- 
western states, planning and execut- 
ing school lunch training programs 
when requested to do so by the educa- 
tion departments in those states. 
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4. Provides for high standards of 
sanitation. 

5. Simplifies the problem of serv- 
ing community groups using the 
school after hours. 


1. Savings in construction 
and equipment costs 


Savings in construction costs are 
made possible by the fact that the 
use of all-paper service allows ap- 
preciable reduction in floor area 
through the elimination of dish- 
washing, supplementary equipment 
and storage space. Since building 
costs of kitchen space with its at- 
tendant plumbing, drainage, floor- 
ing, and relatively impervious walls, 
are now calculated at the national 
average rate of approximately $20 
per sq. ft., the saving for that part 
of the conventional kitchen which 
can be eliminated through use of 
paper runs into thousands of dollars. 

For example, a saving of 107 sq. 
ft. can be made in a conventional 
200-student kitchen and cafeteria of 
basically good design. At $20 per 
sq. ft., savings in space alone come 
to $2,140. In only a slightly larger 
layout, serving 200 to 400, savings 
jump to $4,900 and in bigger cafe- 
terias (up to 1,000 students) space 
savings can run in the neighbor- 
hood of $6,200. 

A practical check on these fig- 


ures was afforded when the well 
equipped Point Pleasant, N. J., hos- 
pital started to build a conventional 
kitchen and shifted to an all-paper 
layout. Arnold Lane, administrator 
of the hospital, estimates that he 
saved $9,500 worth of space in a 
kitchen serving only 100 patients 
and hospital staff. 


Savings in costs of equipment and 
tableware match with the dollar 
savings in space even if such special 
equipment for paper service as mac- 
erators and soiled paper deposi- 
tories is demanded and specified. 
The. elimination of dishwashing 
equipment and tableware for 100 
to 200 students normally saves in 
the neighborhood of $1,650. If a 
mobile paper disposal receptacle 
($75) and small silver washer 
($460) are used, net saving on 
equipment and tableware comes to 
$1,115 and total savings on con- 
struction and equipment to $3,255. 
In a kitchen serving 750 to 1,000, 
elimination of conventional equip- 
ment results in a saving of $9,400. 
Addition of soiled paper reposi- 
tories and macerators ($2,300) and 
silver washer ($460) brings net 
savings on equipment and _ table- 
ware to $6,640 and total savings 
on construction and equipment to 
$12,840. 

These savings are increased still 














Because of paper’s compactness, service for an entire meal 





In outlying schools, served by a central kitchen, all-paper service assures sanitary procedures even though 
the professional school lunch manager is located miles away. Those in charge of the lunches in the 
affiliated schools find paper helpful not only because of its cleanliness but because it keeps the serving 
of a noon meal from becoming a difficult burden on top of other daily duties. 


further when cost of capital invest- 
ment is included, as it should be in 
this day of high interest rates. At a 
rate of 3%, which is low in today’s 
money market, interest charges may 
amount to as much as 25% of the 
cost of the original investment over 
the life of the equipment. 


2. Reduction 
in operating costs 

It has long been known that pa- 
per service reduces kitchen operat- 
ing costs because it affords a sub- 
stantial saving in labor. But exactly 
what the savings are in the school 
field has been difficult to estimate 
until now because dish handling 
and cleaning operations in school 
kitchens are usually divided among 
several persons who also do other 
work. 

In one of the first studies ever 
made according to strict profes- 
sional accounting practices, an ex- 
amination of all cost factors was 
recently carried out in a Dade 
County, Fla., school for 2,976 meals 
served in one week on conven- 
tional service and for 2,943 meals 
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served in the following week on 
paper. The time that three people 
spent in cleaning and handling con- 
ventional service on a typical day 
was clocked with a stop watch. It 
broke down as follows: 


Operation Minutes Spent 
Scraping dishes 159 
Racking and washing 

dishes, trays and 


silver 136 
Unracking, drying, return- 
ing items to counters 226 
Total time: 8 hours, 41 minutes 


In the week in which paper was 
used in the experiment one worker 
was able to receive and wash the 
soiled trays and silver in three 
hours! At labor rates of 85¢ an hour 
prevailing in that area for part- 
time help, the saving of more than 
five and one-half hours meant a 
saving of about $5.30 a day. This 
did not include such costs as meals 
furnished the workers, social secur- 
ity and unemployment taxes. Other 
savings on supplies, depreciation, 
etc., brought net operating savings 
to more than one-third of a cent 


for each meal served, or, in this 
school, more than $399 for the 36- 
week school year. 

Repeated studies by the Field 
Research Division of the Paper Cup 
and Container Institute indicate 
that the out-of-pocket cost of paper 
service for hundreds of typical 
school menus averages somewhere 
around two cents; if paper items are 
carefully matched to the foods be- 
ing offered, the cost can be reduced 
to about one and one-half cents per 
meal. Ordinarily the various costs 
of using conventional service will 
run well above these figures. 


3. Streamlines 
school lunch handling 


The all-paper kitchen improves 
working conditions in two ways. 
The kitchen itself can be made a 
more attractive place. As William 
Taylor of Ferenz and Taylor, New 
York institutional architects, has 
pointed out, this kind of kitchen 
“simplifies the arrangement of 
equipment, and the flow of traffic 
can be made much less complex 
than in an ordinary kitchen.” The 
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result is a feeling of added spacious- 
ness and a reduction in the sense of 
hurry as the kitchen staff moves 
back and forth. 

The second improvement is the 
fact that it eliminates the work that, 
next to the cleaning of pots and 
pans, is probably the most generally 
disliked job in any institutional 
kitchen—the job of cleaning and 
sanitizing thousands of pieces of 
dishware daily, most of it heavy, 
some of it breakable, and all of it 
dirty. How important a factor this 
may be in improving kitchen morale 
was dramatically demonstrated to 
the administrator of a New Jersey 
hospital. Following installation of 
an all-paper kitchen, he observed 
that relations with the non-profes- 
sional help appeared to be consid- 
erably improved: tardiness, absen- 
teeism and other problems were 
substantially reduced. 

This led him to check his per- 
sonnel records, and he found that 
where he had formerly had a turn- 
over of about 12 people a year 
(133% of his staff of nine), his 
total turn-over in the three-year 
period following installation of the 
all-paper kitchen had dropped to 
one person. And where he had once 
had to scour the countryside to re- 
cruit a kitchen staff, he now had a 
waiting list of job applicants. 

Frank Massey, Administrator of 
the Community Hospital in Phila- 
delphia, reports similar improve- 
ment in his personnel situation with 
the elimination of handling of heavy 
dish racks and reduction in working 
hours. 


4. Higher standards of 
sanitation 


The all-paper kitchen also as- 
sures high standards of day-to-day 
sanitation. Laboratory tests taken 
in school kitchens have demon- 
strated the presence of potentially 
dangerous bacteria on both hand- 
washed and machine-washed table- 
ware. Disposable service, specified 
as a matter of routine by many hos- 
pitals when contagious diseases are 
present, helps to reduce to a mini- 
mum the risk of spreading infec- 
tion through human or mechanical 
failure in carrying out sanitation 
procedures. With infectious diseases 
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can easily be accommodated in regular kitchen cabinets. 


of all kinds being contracted by 
school age youngsters, unfailingly 
good sanitation is, of course, a must 
in school management. 

Part of the great increase in the 
number of students being served 
school lunches lies in the growing 
practice of sending lunches by bus, 
car or truck from a central kitchen 
to outlying schools without regular 
kitchen facilities. The Clarinda, 
Iowa, school system, for example, 
is establishing a central kitchen 
without any central cafeteria (all 
food is sent to schools removed 
from the kitchen) and New AIl- 
bany, Ind., serves 11 schools from 
a single central kitchen. 

While this broadens the number 
of students getting the school lunch, 
it brings teacher and student volun- 
teers into the job of cleaning up and 
sanitizing following the lunch and 
reduces the amount of supervision 
that the professional school lunch 
manager can provide. 

All-paper service gives absolute 
assurance that all of the tableware 
used in the outlying schools—ex- 
cept the silver—is fresh and clean 
each day. Many of the school sys- 
tems make a special point of using 
paper for these reasons. 


An experiment was conducted in 
using paper in the rural school of 
Tomah, Wis., earlier this year. As a 
result, Gordon W. Gunderson, head 
of the Wisconsin state school lunch 
program, recommends paper for use 
in all school operations requiring 
the transportation of food. 


5. Best answer 
for banquets 


Many school administrators want 
very much to make their facilities 
available to community groups, par- 
ticularly those having a connection 
with children in the school. Yet 
when dinners and banquets are 
held on the school premises it often 
causes delicate problems for the 
lunch manager. The kitchen staff 
must either be asked to stay well 
beyond normal hours, or volunteer 
committees, unfamiliar with the fa- 
cilities, attempt to replace the staff 
for a night. Costs of serving meals 
to outside groups are hard to iso- 
late, yet they should be charged to 
the group since the students will 
otherwise have to pay them ulti- 
mately. And accidental damage 
to machinery or equipment (with 
some dishwashing machines costing 


Upper Darby, Pa., schools use all-paper table service for evening functions and 
banquets. Knives, forks and spoons are only non-paper utensils. Completely 
disposable service makes it easy for community groups to handle clean-up, 
eases cost in labor, reduces breakage loss to school. 
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*“the rest is wanting” 


BOSTON KS 
** Jack-of -all-trades”’ 
@ unequalled performance 
@ new, positive position on pencil 
guide 
@ no fall-out, no waste 
e@ 25% more cutting edges—clean, 
sharp points 
@ strong “‘bridge-like design” stand 
with steel rack 


BOSTON RANGER 
““King of the heavy duty 
pencil sharpeners’’ 

@ 3 points adjust outside 

e@ heavy-duty double bearings and 
Speed Cutters assure perfect points 

@ easy-locking stainless steel 
receptacle 

@ takes 6 pencil sizes—no waste 





Send for free comprehensive school report 
on care, selection and use of sharpeners 
in schools—Booklet SM. 





C. HOWARD HUNT 
PEN COMPANY 
Camden 1, New Jersey 


(For more information, see last page) 





as much as an automobile) can be 
a problem of real magnitude. 

Mrs. Catherine B. Nichols, cafe- 
teria director of the Upper Darby, 
Pa., school district, and many other 


‘school lunch managers, have found 


that all-paper service provides a 
clean-cut answer to these problems. 
Mrs. Nichols used all-paper for the 
Christmas party and dinner of the 
Loyal Booster’s Club for the first 
time last year. She reports that the 
use of paper allowed workers to 
finish much earlier than in previous 
years, while doing an even more 
thorough clean up job than before. 
Since paper costs could be quickly 
estimated and there is no question 
of breakage of equipment, it was 
no problem to compute the cost of 
serving the banquet, according to 
Mrs. Nichols. 


For supplementary service 
Miss Mildred Toop of New 
Brighton, Minn., states that al- 
though the Mounds View schools 
there are well equipped for conven- 
tional service, she uses paper cups 
and containers at special dinners 
and banquets because they greatly 
lighten: the dishwashing load. Other 
lunchroom managers use them to 
broaden the available service since 
many schools’ total inventory of ta- 
bleware works out to only three or 
four items per person. The light 
weight of the paper also makes it 
possible for volunteers to carry two 
trays at once in serving the tables. 


Speeds service, too 

Another feature of paper hardly 
utilized at all at these dinners to 
date, though it has been widely rec- 
ognized in restaurants, industrial 
cafeterias and hospitals, is its use- 
fulness in speeding service. When a 
large group of adults come into 
facilities designed primarily for 
youngsters’ lunches, bottlenecks are 
almost bound to occur. Paper cups 
and containers of various sizes can 
be used to pre-portion many kinds 
of vegetables, salads and desserts 
and thus cut waiting time at the 
serving counters or tables. 

Following the test of paper in 
the Tomah school system, Vincent 
Crane, assistant superintendent, 
stated that all students would will- 
ingly use paper after brief expe- 
rience with it, though they had 
some questions at first, as young- 
sters usually do. 


After the test in the Dade County 
school system, primary students and 
teachers were asked to rate some of 
the qualities of conventional serv- 
ice and the still relatively novel 
paper service. Where 47 rated the 
appearance of food on conventional 
service as “good” or “excellent,” 45 
made the same rating of paper 
service. Where 44 thought taste of 
food was good or excellent on con- 
ventional service, 41 reported the 
same opinion of paper. 

In hospitals, where appetites are 
finicky and many patients are sen- 
sitive to the way in which food is 
served, acceptance has been good 
over a period of time. The Point 
Pleasant, N. J., hospital ran a test 
for two months of patient reactions 
to the new service. Approximately 
650 patients, ranging from low in- 
come levels to the very wealthy, 
filled out anonymous questionnaires 
and were individually interviewed 
as to their opinions of the service. 
Of this number only four specifi- 
cally requested china service, and 
none refused paper. Approximately 
98% reported that it had no effect 
on the taste of food, and all noted 
that foods and beverages reached 
them at least as hot in paper as in 
other materials. The board of trus- 
tees, medical staff and women’s 
auxiliary of the hospital observed 
the trial and, as a result, approved 
making a permanent change-over to 
paper. 


Saves storage space 


Service of any type requires re- 
serve storage space (usually a closet 
or separate room) and cabinets in 
the kitchen for items used from 
day-to-day. Since paper deliveries 
can be arranged on a regular and 
frequent schedule, reserve supplies 
of paper will not ordinarily require 
as much room as the same amount 
of conventional service does. As a 
rule of thumb, the various items of 
paper service, nesting inside one 
another, require about one-tenth 
the space required for conventional 
tableware. (1,000 eight-inch plates 
standing in their shipping cases oc- 
cupy only 1.9 cu. ft. of space.) 

Because of paper’s compactness, 
service for an entire meal can easily 
be accommodated in the regular 
kitchen cabinets, and many schools 
place their entire day’s supply con- 
veniently at hand at the counter or 
table where the food is served. End. 
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an S | M survey 


Here’s what schoolmen 
are worrying about 


This survey was conducted just prior to Sputnik. It reveals a strong grass- 


roots desire to re-evaluate curriculum, and refutes the critics who say 


American schoolmen are complacent about what we teach in our schools. 


e =e oe Early in October, just be- 
fore Sputnik, SCHOOL MANAGE- 
MENT conducted the survey report- 
ed in this article. The results, we 
believe, are a devastating answer to 
the critics who claim that American 
educators are complacent about the 
role our schools must play in na- 
tional security. 

The survey questionnaire was 
bound into the October issue of this 
magazine. It reached virtually every 
school board and every superin- 
tendent in the 12,000 U. S. public 
schools districts with more than 300 
pupils. These districts encompass 
94% of the children attending pub- 
lic school. 

Almost 3,800 of the questionnaires 
were returned. Postmarks indicate 
that the majority were mailed in 
the first week of October. Sputnik 
was launched Oct. 4. On Nov. 13, 
President Eisenhower, in his na- 
tionwide broadcast, spoke directly 
to school board members and edu- 
cators. Shortly thereafter, the full 
impact of a critical attack on Amer- 
ican education was felt. 


Nature of the attack 

At the heart of the criticism that 
has since spewed forth from such 
well-motivated men as Admiral 
Hyman Rickover and _ assorted 
newspaper editors, is the charge of 
failure on the part of our schools 
to meet the challenge of the Rus- 
sian school curriculum. Compari- 
son of our scientific training and 
theirs is only a part of this attack. 
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The crux of the critics’ argument 
is more far-reaching. In effect, they 
accuse schoolmen of failure to rec- 
ognize what the critics see as weak- 
nesses in the American curriculum. 

These surveys seem to prove the 
opposite. 


The questions we asked 

As the summary tabulations on 
these pages show, two questions 
were asked. In the first, respond- 
ents were asked to “number in 
1-2-3 order” those administrative 
problems they considered to be 
most pressing in their districts. A 
list of nine choices was given, in- 
cluding a “free choice” item. 

In the second question, they were 
asked, “If you can find the time 
this year, which of the following 
problems would you really like to 
concentrate on?” In this question, 
10 choices were given, most of 
which were restatements of the 
problems posed in question 1. The 
“curriculum problem” was carefully 
omitted in the first question. In the 
second, it was strongly emphasized 
in the first two choices posed. 

In tabulating the answers, we 
first divided them into two groups 
—those from superintendents (pro- 
fessional educators) and those from 
school board members = (lay- 


men). Next we sorted these two 
sets of answers into three district- 
size groupings. The first 100 ques- 
tionnaires received in each of the 
resultant six groups (600 total) 
were used as our sample. 





What they said 


In assessing the answers in the 
charts, it is important to recognize 
that respondents were asked to 
choose from only a handful of pos- 
sible answers. Thus, it should not 
be assumed that because a given 
problem ranks “low” it is unimpor- 
tant. Enough attention was paid by 
respondents to almost every prob- 
lem posed in question 1 to class 
them all as “important.” 

The overwhelming concern of 
schoolmen is with the twin prob- 
lems of “teacher shortage” and 
“classroom shortage.” Superintend- 
ents ranked them in that order. 
School board members reversed 
the order. But both set them far 
ahead of all other issues. In addi- 
tion, two other related problems, 
“public opposition to new school 
construction” and “possible consoli- 
dation with another district” rank 
high. These two issues are concomi- 
tants of the first two problems. 

When asked what problems. they 
want to work on this year, the vote 
for “curriculum evaluation and de- 
velopment” and “special program 
for gifted pupils” was almost twice 
as large as the vote for all other 
problems combined! Emphasis on 
these problems was somewhat more 
pronounced among superintendents. 
But school board members also 
classed “curriculum” as their chief 
concern—and by a vote of two-to- 
one over their other choices! 

The magnitude of this emphasis 

















on what our children are taught is 
best appreciated when one realizes 
the urgency of the other problems 
with which it was compared by the 
respondents. For example, school 
board members said the two curric- 
ulum problems were three times as 
important as “investigation of low 
cost construction.” Yet this latter 
point was given run-away impor- 
tance by the same men in the first 
question. Here, they voted for 


“classroom shortage” and “public 
opposition to school construction” 
275 times out of a possible 300! 


How to use these figures . 

It has been said that “the devil 
can quote the Scriptures” to make 
a point. The same rule applies to 
statistics. For that reason, we have 
presented a detailed breakdown of 
our survey results, and will forego 
the temptation to dissect them fur- 





ther. The reader can make his own 
judgments. 

We will restate, however, what 
we have already advanced as our 
choice for the “most significant” ob- 
servation to be drawn from this sur- 
vey. It is clear that American 
schoolmen are able and willing to 
place “first things first” in executing 
their jobs. It is clear that their con- 
cern for curriculum improvement is 
a grass-roots concern—to be found 
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How School Board members answered 


THE QUESTION: 


in your school district right now. (Mark only three): 


UNDER 1200 PUPILS 


Ist 2nd 3rd 
Teacher shortage 20 17 ~=«#15 52 
Classroom shortage 30 18 10 58 
Public opposition to 
school construction * 7 FH 29 
Possible consolidation 
with another district 22 ~«#«11 10 43 
Need for stronger 
administrative staff 8 7 8 23 
Cafeteria feeding 
program 1 7 3 18 
Transportation of 
pupils 4 14 20 38 
School insurance 
coverage 2 3 6 1 
Other 9 8 10 27 


mentions 


1200-6000 PUPILS 


rank Ist 2nd 3rd mentions rank Ist 
2 21 #418 #18 57 2 15 
1 31 27 9 67 1 46 
3 7 6 16 5 
3 9 7 7 23 5 
15 #11 5 31 3 

1 7 6 14 
5 10 20 35 3 4 
1 3 2 6 2 
14 4 13 31 20 


Please number in “one-two-three” order which of these management problems are most pressing 


TOTAL ALL 
6000 & OVER GROUPS 
2nd 3rd mentions rank mentions rank 
23 =««19 57 
26 8 80 
12 8 25 
4 ¥ 16 
6 10 19 
1 6 7 


12 8 24 


4 6 
10 «618 48 





THE QUESTION: 


If you can find the time this year, which of the following management problems would you like 


to really concentrate on? (You may number more than one, but please rate in “one-two-three” 


order.) 


UNDER 1200 PUPILS 


Ist 2nd 3rd mentions 


Curriculum evaluation 
and improvement 34 17 9 60 
Special program for 
gifted pupils § 9 6 20 
improved school office 
methods (purchasing, 


accounting, etc.) ; 5 18 
Possible use of 
teachers’ helpers 2 6 8 


Pupil discipline > ie 8 17 
Merit or incentive pay 


for teachers 16 11 11 38 
Investigation of low- 
cost construction 18 10 7 35 
A community public 
relations program =s11——17_s«*d1:' 39 
Teacher recruitment 4 7 7 18 
Other . 3 6 


TOTAL ALL 
1200-6000 PUPILS 6000 & OVER GROUPS 
rank Ist 2nd 3rd mentions rank Ist 2nd 3rd mentions rank mentions rank 
1 32 26 10 68 1 a7” 6 ww 6 60 1 
10 «+17 12 33 3 7 Ww wy 39 
4 3 9 19 4 7 7 18 
1 1 3 5 3 6 4 13 
3 g 6 14 3 4 3 10 
3 w7wewéiiTPT 51 2 14 8 18 40 3 
8 15 4 27 Ss 8 8 35 
2 12 10 8 30 ;, ae UT 41 2 
3 4.. 19 6 5 7 18 
3 3 9 


7 1 8 3 
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in districts of all sizes, and in all 
parts of the country. It is clear that 
the people who run our schools are 
not, themselves, resisting curricu- 
lum change. 

But it is also abundantly clear 
that these schoolmen recognize 
other practical problems which may 
very well be blocking their progress 
in the area of curriculum. After all, 
we can’t materially improve curricu- 
lum in overcrowded classrooms or 








on double sessions (see page 25 in 
this issue). We can’t materially im- 
prove curriculum without adequate 
teachers (it is estimated, for exam- 
ple, that we would need thousands 
of additional teachers immediately 
were we to adopt the Russian sci- 
ence program). We can’t materi- 
ally improve curriculum without 
more money for classrooms, labora- 
tories, and teachers (yet the spec- 
tre of defeated referenda is haunt- 


ing the richest districts in our coun- 
try). Little wonder that school 
board members rank “public rela- 
tions” as second only to curriculum 
in their list of “things to do.” 

If there are serious faults in our 
public school  curriculum—and 
there is by no means universal 
agreement on this point—then per- 
haps it’s time to ask ourselves 
whether they are a matter of 
“cause” or of “effect.” End. 





How Superintendents answered 


THE QUESTION: 


in your school district right now. (Mark only three): 


UNDER 1200 PUPILS 


Ist 2nd 3rd mentions 


Teacher shortage 30 16 12 58 
Classroom shortage 20 16 4 40 
Public opposition to 


school construction Ss 10 26 
Possible consolidation 

with another district a 6€|6S 12 51 
Need for stronger 

administrative staff 4 8 4 16 


Cafeteria feeding 
program s+ © 2 35 


Transportation of 
pupils 4 11 = 24 

School insurance 
coverage 10 21 
Other 6 3 7 16 


—_ 
— 
Oo 


1200-6000 PUPILS 

rank Ist 2nd 3rd mentions rank Ist 
1 235 2 65 1 40 
3 39 20 5 64 2 32 
i 8 8 23 6 
2 15 10 10 35 3 : 
3 9 14 26 10 
1 7 16 24 2 
2 W@W 11 30 2 

2 1 5 8 
7 3 7 17 6 


Please number in “one-two-three” order which of these management problems are most pressing 


TOTAL ALL 

6000 & OVER GROUPS 

2nd 3rd mentions rank mentions rank 
28 12 80 1 203 1 
30 610 72 2 176 2 
6 4 16 65 7 
14 10 26 112 3 
z 24 66 6 
4 2 8 67 5 
16 14 32 3 86 4 
6 2 8 37 9 
2 8 41 8 





THE QUESTION: 


If you can find the time this year, which of the following management problems would you like 


to really concentrate on? (You may number more than one, but please rate in “one-two-three” 


order.) 


UNDER 1200 PUPILS 


Ist 2nd 3rd mentions 


Curriculum evaluation 
and improvement 48 19 8 75 


Special program for 
gifted pupils 6 18 12 36 


Improved school office 
methods (purchasing, 
accounting, etc.) 10 7 6 23 


Possible use of 
teachers’ helpers 3 5 3 11 


Pupil discipline 3 2 7 12 


Merit or incentive pay 
for teachers 5 13 18 36 


Investigation of low- 
cost construction 10 8 11 29 


A community public 
relations program 311 15 15 4} 


Teacher recruitment 2 10 9 21 
Other 2 3 1 6 
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1200-6000 PUPILS 


rank Ist 2nd 3rd mentions rank Ist 


1 aS Ww 8 80 1 48 
3 8 21 12 41 2 18 
3 7 9 19 12 
4 2 6 

1 3 4° 2 

3 7 WwW ww 33 2 
10 «+411 5 26 2 

2 9 13 19 41 2 12 
7 8 7 22 2 

2 1 3 2 


TOTAL ALL 

6000 & OVER GROUPS 

2nd 3rd mentions rank mentions rank 
20 4 82 1 237 1 
14 8 40 2 117 2 
8 10 30 72 7 
2 4 6 23 8 
4 6 22 9 
10 =6«18 30 99 4 
12 8 22 77 5 
8 8 28 110 3 
16 «14 32 3 75 6 
2 11 10 
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Hillsdale Revisited 


continued from page 21 








“T would never go back to an exterior 





Covered walk-ways in court protect against rain. Built-in benches, next to landscaping, provide between-class 
meeting points for students. Note the exposed structural elements, attractive in their simplicity. 


breezes blowing outside, you just 
like to feel them—but you don’t! 


MRS. CAVITT: Well, we would like 
to have air conditioning because 
sometimes it is too hot outside to 
satisfy us, and, of course, we get the 
same temperature inside as outside. 


Q. Did you consider air condition- 
ing the building, Mr. Reid? 

REID: When Hillsdale was designed, 
this question was discussed in great 
detail, and the ducts are large 
enough so that air conditioning can 
be installed. I don’t think it is nec- 
essary, and I would dislike doing 
it because I keep thinking of all 
the taxpayer comment there would 
be on “costly educational palaces.” 
We think we can make a school 
comfortable in this climate without 
the necessity for air conditioning, 
even though almost every business 
Office in the area is air conditioned. 


ALLEE: Frankly, I think we are 
spoiled. We are talking here about 
days that may reach 90 degrees. 


That’s not so bad compared to 100 
to 105 degrees somewhere else. 
It isn’t the heat we are concerned 
about, it is the psychological factor 
of seeing a breeze outside and not 
feeling it inside. 

MRS. CAVITT: There is one thing 
about this building that I’ve noticed. 
No matter how warm it is when you 
walk into a room, it never smells 
stifling—you don’t get that dead air 
smell that you get in conventional 
buildings. It’s always fresh. 


Q. Mr. Allee, this is a pretty “bare” 
school—the skeleton has been per- 
mitted to show. There aren’t a lot 
of decorative features. How did 
your community react when it first 
saw the building? 


ALLEE: I’m glad you brought that 
up. I don’t think there has been 10¢ 
spent on this whole school to bring 
out aesthetic qualities. Yet it has 
beauty—natural beauty. The tax- 
payers in our community say “you 
have a beautiful school.” 


Interview with Thomas Reynolds, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Ma- 
teo Union High School District. 


Q. In many respects, Mr. Reynolds, 
you and the architect took a dras- 
tic chance when you decided to 
build the Hillsdale school. For ex- 
ample, Mr. Reid told me that when 
the school was finished he felt like 
packing up his pencils and drawings 
and running like the devil to get 
away because he didn’t know if it 
was going to work. Was that your 
feeling? 

REYNOLDs: I really didn’t have too 
many apprehensions. Before the 
contract was signed our board, and 
the architects, had gone to Rock- 
ford, Ill., and seen a complete 
model of what we would have in 
the finished product. 


Q. How big was the model? 


REYNOLDS: It was a model of a 
typical room. We witnessed a very 
thorough investigation or exhibition 


text continued on page 50 
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room if I could avoid it.”’ 
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Long corridors have moveable walls, canted A typical interior room. Average light on a clear day is 
slightly in different directions to relieve feeling @ 35 foot-candles at desk level, and 70 directly under sky- 
of expanse, and to eliminate echoing. Widest lights. Lighting fixtures around wells will add an average 
areas are at points of maximum traffic. 80 foot-candles on dark days. 


@ 


Another interior classroom for 
commercial subjects. Window 
wall in background separates du- 
plicating shop, also an interior 
area. The classroom is 28-feet 
square, has four skylights on 14- 
foot centers. 
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a3 Large classroom is partially divided by wall to segregate activities. A five-foot attic above ceiling houses all 
utilities. Note ventilators, sprinkler heads and six-foot-square light wells. 


of the ventilating and heating, the 
lighting and other similar features. 


Q. Was the public aware of the 
fact that you were taking a radical 
departure in this building? 
REYNOLDS: That’s a hard one to 
answer. I would say that a segment 
of the public certainly knew. We 
have open school board meetings— 
they’re all open—so the building 
was thoroughly discussed in public 
and reported in the newspaper. 


Q. Let me ask you the same ques- 
tion I asked the others, Mr. Reyn- 
olds. Knowing what you now know, 
what would you do differently if 
you were going to rebuild Hillsdale? 
REYNOLDs: I can think of only one 
thing, off hand. I would have 
louvers built on the outside that 
were operated by a motor. 


Q. Do you mean those jalousie- 
type louvers that protect against the 
sun? 


REYNOLDS: Yes. There is a type 


2 








This outside science classroom and laboratory is typical of the 70% 
of the classrooms that have windows. Windows in the rear have an 
upper shield to reduce sunlight, also have heat-reducing glass. 
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now available where you get at least 
a three hour span without resetting 
the mechanism. As the sun moves, 
they adjust. 


Q. Are there any other changes you 
would make? 


REYNOLDS: Well, we are building 
another high school which is basi- 
cally Hillsdale all over again. We’re 
making a few changes. For exam- 
ple, for economy reasons we have 
eliminated the little theatre in the 
new school. We think we have 
enough flexibility in our cafeteria 
so that, with a platform arrange- 
ment, we can get a little theatre out 
of it. We have modified some of 
our physical education facilities. 
Most of the changes are minor, so 
you can see we are Satisfied with 
Hillsdale. 


Q. Is the plan for the new school 
essentially the same? 


REYNOLDS: Very definitely. 


Q. Have your building costs gone 
up? You have a good chance for 
comparison since both schools are 
practically the same. 


REYNOLDS: I'd say that building 
costs have gone up at least 12% to 
15%. 


Q. You use movable walls in this 
school to assure flexibility. Would 
you care to comment on the actual 
flexibility they provide? 

REYNOLDS: I can give you a very 
specific answer to that. I asked our 
superintendent of buildings and 
grounds, when he was preparing 
to shift the wall in Mrs. Cavitt’s 
room, to keep a very accurate time 
record as to how long it took him 
to make the shift. It took two hours 
and 19 minutes for two carpenters 
to make that change. In other 
words, they put a door in a wall in a 
little over two hours. Frankly, in an 
emergency, I believe we could 
change the size or the shape of a 
classroom between the time school 
closes one afternoon and the time 
school opens the next morning. 


Q. Could your own people do that 
or would you need experts to do it? 

REYNOLDS: Our own people can do 
this. Utilities might give them a lit- 
tle trouble, but they have had very 
careful instruction. End 
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System writes own texts 


How the Pontiac, Mich., schools filled a 


void in their local-history course 


= m= m Textbook purchasing is a 
major problem in every school sys- 
tem. It involves constant evaluation 
of the books on hand and of those 
being published. It is a time-con- 
suming job, and it can be expen- 
sive, but for most, courses there is 
no dearth of books from which to 
select. The main problem is simply 
to pick the best one. 

However, in the field of local his- 
tory, geography, politics and leg- 
ends, this is not true. Except in the 
rare case of a major city that has 
had books published on its history, 
few school districts can find ade- 
quate texts to cover this study. The 
problem is sharpened even further 
by the fact that many teachers are 
leaving their home areas to find 
jobs, with the result that they are 
not, themselves, familiar with the 
locality in which they are teaching. 

The school board and adminis- 
tration at Pontiac, Mich., took a 
long hard look at this problem a 
year ago and came up with a solu- 
tion that could be followed by any 
school district in the country. The 
Pontiac board assigned two teachers 
to write a history of the area. 

The result is three multigraphed 
handbooks, one on the city of Pon- 
tiac, one on Oakland County in 
which Pontiac is located and the 
third on the area’s United Fund. 

The two teachers involved, Mrs. 
F. L. Jesse and Sidney Jones, were 
relieved from their classroom as- 
signments for the spring semester 
of 1957. Since the district at the 
time was in the midst of a change- 
over from semi-annual graduations 
to annual, the released time was 
available at no extra cost. 

The two teachers set out to write 
three authentic books. In all cases 
they contacted original sources to 
the greatest possible extent. In 
writing about how the city govern- 
ment works, they went to the city 


manager and to each department 
head and obtained essays explain- 
ing each one’s functions. 

The same procedure was fol- 
lowed with the county government 
and with the United Fund. For a 
history of the area, a local histo- 
rian, a descendant of a pioneer 
family, was asked to contribute. 

When all the material had been 
accumulated, the two teachers went 
to work whipping it into shape for 
use by 13- and 14-year-olds. The 
books were then typed in the school 
office and multigraphed. A distinc- 
tively-colored cover was put on 
each of the manuscripts and they 
were bound with paper fasteners. 
Cost for 800 copies: under $500. 

What did the school district get 
for its money? “We are providing 
our children with an understanding 
of their own community,” Dr. 
Dana P. Whitmer, superintendent 
of schools, explained. “That was a 
glaring weakness in their education. 
Now the United Fund, for exam- 
ple, will become our United Fund. 
This is an attitude being formed in 
the students today that will be ex- 
tremely helpful to the community.” 

As far as officials in Pontiac 
know, their district is the first in 
Michigan to teach local government 
from authentic and original sources. 
“As a matter of fact,” Mrs. Jesse 
said, “we found that only in Den- 
ver, Colo., was any really outstand- 
ing effort being made to prepare 
local material of this nature.” 

Pontiac’s new course in local gov- 
ernment, history and politics is be- 
ing taught in the city’s schools this 
year. “Schools have a tremendous 
opportunity to do something about 
the problem of teaching civics,” Dr. 
Whitmer pointed out. “I know that 
our new textbooks are making 
teaching more effective. And that, 
in turn, makes our whole educa- 
tional process more effective.” - End 














rus coun is SCHEDULED TO BE 
AN ORPHAN TOMORROW! 


This little girl—and too many others like her 
—may lose her father or mother, or both, 
in a traffic accident tomorrow! 








HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 


This year alone, over 40,000 men, women and STOP TRAFFIC TRAGEDIES! 


children will die on our highways, according 


to the present accident rate! 1 Drive safely and courteously 


yourself. Observe speed limits and 
warning-signs. 


Yet most of these deaths can be prevented... 


with your cooper: ation. Where drivers are careful and obey 


the law, deaths go DOWN! 
Support your local safety organization 


2 Urge your police and courts to 
enforce the law strictly! 


Where traffic laws are strictly en- 
forced, deaths go DOWN! 
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Where to get help 





A new SCHOOL MANAGEMENT service which screens and suggests 


important new factual material available to school officials. 


# @ @ How often have you 
embarked on a fact-finding project, 
only to discover—after expenditure 
of time, effort and money—that a 
similar job had already been done 
by someone else whose results 
would have been available to you 
for the asking? 

To save you this kind of head- 
ache, SCHOOL MANAGEMENT this 
month begins publication of a new 
service. 

Much information of vital inter- 
est to school boards, superinten- 
dents and other school officials flows 
into our offices daily. A goodly 
amount of it is concerned with prac- 
tical problems to which you may 
be seeking some answers. 

Under the “Where to get help” 
heading, in this and each succeed- 
ing issue, you will find concise sum- 


maries of important data issued by 
such authoritative sources as the 
U. S. Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, various state 
school board associations, educa- 
tors’ and administrators’ groups, 
university schools of education 
and others. From time to time, a 
pertinent book, whether issued by a 
university press or a commercial 
publisher, will also be commented 
upon. 

We will screen this data carefully 
and present to you only those items 
which we find to be authoritative 
and practical. 

In each case, we will tell you 
exactly where and how you can 
obtain copies of those documents 
which interest you. Please don’t 
write to us for copies. 

With this new service, SM hopes 


WHERE TO GET HELP 





A guide to useful information 


CONSTRUCTION AND PLANNING 


A guide to building. This 80-page pub- 
lication is designed “as an outline to 
direct attention of local officials to 
various features and steps meriting at- 
tention in planning and carrying out 
a school-plant construction program.” 

In addition to outlining steps that a 
school board should take from the very 
moment of agreement that a new 
school may be desirable until the day 
the doors are opened to its first pupils, 
the booklet contains a series of 30 
basic financing tables. 

They show, year by year, amortizing 
schedules for various types of bonds 
at different interest rates, as well as 
costs per each $1,000 sinking-fund or 
serial bond. 
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A final section recapitulates a 31- 
step procedure for an ideal local 
school building program. 


LOCAL SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION PRO- 
GRAMS. Bulletin 1957 No. 20, U. S. 
Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Order from Supt. of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 55¢. 


SCHOOL BOARD POLICIES 


New York State’s guide. Based upon 
the premise that every school board 
should operate within the framework 
of a well considered, written statement 
of policies is New York’s Handbook 
for School Boards. Originally issued 
in 1953, this booklet has been recently 


to bring certain material to your at- 
tention that might otherwise com- 
pletely escape your notice. For ex- 
ample, much valuable data issued 
by the various state educational 
agencies usually circulates within 
one particular state. Its existence 
may never be known by interested 
parties in 47 other states. In the 
same way, some of the valuable 
material emanating from any of 
the many hundred specialized asso- 
ciations of educators or administra- 
tors normally will reach only the 
members of such groups. 

Through the new “Where to get 
help” department, we hope you 
will find it easy to keep abreast of 
current studies and surveys, and 
have the opportunity to benefit from 
the knowledge that others have ac- 
cumulated and published. 


revised and reissued by the New York 
State School Boards Association. 
Clearly intended as a reference tool, 
the publication discusses the basic 
desirability of having policies which 
are known to all concerned, and sets 


up a seven-point procedure for the 


development of a statement of policies. 

The organizational plan of a typical 
board, its relationship to state and 
local government, meetings and elec- 
tions, powers and duties of the board, 
personnel practices and budgets are 
some of the matters which are gone 
into in considerable detail. 


STATEMENT OF POLICIES: A HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOL BOARDS, revised Sept. 
1956. New York State School Boards 
Association, 170 State St., Albany 10, 
N.Y. $1.00. . 





The nation-wide picture. Closely allied 
to this is a new publication out of 
Washington that digests, in convenient 
tabular form, basic state laws concern- 
ing membership on local boards. In- 
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cluded in the reference material are 
state requirements for such basic ques- 
tions as school board size, membership 
qualifications, election procedures etc. 

The booklet represents a handy 
method of checking your state’s school 
board procedures against those of any 
of the other 47 states. 


PROVISIONS GOVERNING MEMBERSHIP 
ON LOCAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION. Bul- 
letin 1957, No. 13, U. S. Dept. of 
Health, Education and Welfare. Order 
from Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 30¢. 







NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
PROVIDES BETTER 
“SIGHT” LINE FOR 


BALCONY SPECTATORS 


Here in this new high school gymnasium 
Berlin EZ-A-WAY wall-attached-delayed 
action brings these advantages into play. 


- + permits definite aisle dimension in 
front of bleachers. 
.+.- provides better "sight’”’ line for 
spectators in front row because of the 
further extension in the open position 
of the bleachers than is possible in 
normal wall-attached bleachers. 


... where head room is a factor, the 

bleacher extends the top row further 

than normal to permit for roof gradua- 

tion... for better spectator comfort. 
More proof that Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleach- 
ers are in “a class by themselves’. To 
wall-attached-delayed action there are 
other features that make Berlin EZ-A- 
WAY the most outstanding mechanical 
folding bleacher offered schools today. 
Such features as scissor-cross bracing 
-.. true “floating” action (developed by 
us and never copied) ... positive floor 
lock, just to mention three of them. 


Contact us for more specific or detailed 
information about Berlin EZ-A-WAY 
bleacher. We will appreciate an invitation 
for one of our representatives to explain 
te you its many desirable features. Write 
for technical information as well as other 
facts to assist you in deciding upon which 
is the best bleacher to buy for your 
purpose.. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL AT 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


Results of an experiment. In 1951, a 
unique group of freshmen entered 11 
American colleges and _ universities 
that had agreed to take part in an 
experiment. Financed by the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, these 
420 new college students differed in 
two fundamental respects from the 
average freshman: they were about 
two years younger than their col- 
leagues and few of them had gradu- 
ated from high school. 

An evaluation of results of this ex- 
periment has now been published, 


BERLIN 


EZ-A-WAY 
BLEACHERS 


See these wall-attached-delayed action Berlin 
EZ-A-WAY Bleachers that provide definite 
aisle dimension in front of bleachers. Front 
row spectators can see action on floor better 


due to Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers further ex- 


tension in open position. 





“Berlin EZ-A-WAY Bleachers give us maximum 
seating capacity . . . maximum safety . . . and 
the best viewing for balcony spectators you 
ever saw ina gymnasium", says Earl C. Brien, 
superintendent of buildingand grounds, Neenah 
Wis. public schools. 


BLEUE 


BERLIN . WISCONSIN 








(For more information, see last page) 





and in this era of concern about na- 
tional perils and shortages of qualified 
personnel, it should prove of major 
interest to those involved with the 
functioning of our educational system. 
1,350 students have participated in 
this continuing experiment. Two groups 
have now graduated from college. 
Thus, firm judgments about the re- 
sults of the experiment can now be 
made by the reader of this report. The 
objectively compiled 118-page booklet 
presents the background and history 
of the project, conclusions on the aca- 
demic performance of the scholars 
and a discussion of their social and 
emotional adjustment to the unusual 
situation in which they were placed. 
The booklet quotes the reactions of 
the students themselves, of their col- 
lege faculties and of special observers. 


THEY WENT TO COLLEGE EARLY. The 
Fund for the Advancement of College 
Education, 655 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y. Gratis. 


ADMINISTRATION 

Superintendent leadership. How do 
board members, staff members and 
superintendents themselves judge the 
leadership behavior of school super- 
intendents? The answer to this ques- 
tion can be found in a detailed 
monograph reporting the procedure 
used and the findings uncovered in a 
study of 50 superintendents. 

Noting that no single source can 
give an adequate, accurate picture of 
the superintendent’s behavior as a 
leader, the report emphasizes the im- 
portance of better understanding by 
all concerned of the nature of the 
human relations problems that arise 
in connection with the superintendent’s 
dealings with the varied groups with 
which he must work. 


THE LEADERSHIP BEHAVIOR OF SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS, by Andrew W. 
Halpin, professor of education, Mon- 
tana State University. University Press, 
The Ohio State University, Columbus 
10, O. $2.00. 


FINANCES . : ‘ 
School financial programming. This 


new book is intended “to provide a 
thorough discussion of the theory and 
practice of public school finance.” 

The work is designed both as a text 
for students who are preparing to be- 
come school administrators and as a 
day-by-day guide for superintendents, 
principals and business managers. Its 
442 pages are subdivided into four 
major sections, each of which goes into 
detailed discussion of its topic. 

In their preface, the authors set 
forth the province of each of the four 
parts in these words: 
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“Part one discusses the principles 
which are important in understanding 
public school finance, with emphasis 
on their background and development. 
Part two deals with the methods of 
financing public education and the 
structural and operational features of a 


satisfactory state program . . . Part 
three treats the management of school 
funds on the local level. . . . Part 


four discusses special problems which 
the administrator must face in connec- 
tion with the financial management of 
the public schools, such as payroll 
procedures, insurances and transporta- 
tion.” 

Selected references to help the 
reader dig more deeply into those 
problems he chooses to investigate 
appear at the end of each chapter, and 
the volume is liberally interspersed 
with illustrations of suggested forms 
for reports, the gathering of data, etc. 


SCHOOL FINANCE: ITS THEORY AND 
PRACTICE, by William Everett Rosen- 
stengel and Jefferson N. Eastmond. 
The Ronald Press Co., 15 East 26 St., 
New York 10, N. Y. $6.50. 





Student activity funds. Student activity 
funds, and the accounting principles 
and procedures recommended for 
their management, are the subjects of 
a report issued by the Association of 
School Business Officials. 

Published in the form of a 64-page 
manual, the report evaluates practices 
currently in use in this field of school 
activity accounting, plus the findings 
of a committee especially set up for 
this purpose. The booklet presents a 
comprehensive picture of the handling 
of student activity funds, including 
outline sections relative to their 
sources, administration and handling 
of their expenditures. 

Sample forms and documents are 
included in a section which goes into 
considerable detail regarding routine 
and procedures recommended for the 
handling of student activity funds. 


A MANUAL OF ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES 
AND PROCEDURES FOR STUDENT ACTIV- 
ITY FUNDS. Bulletin No. 17, Associa- 
tion of School Business Officials of the 
United States and Canada, 1010 
Church St., Evanston, Ill. $1.50. 





Cost per pupil. The Federal govern- 
ment makes available in booklet form 
a series of detailed statistical tables for 
281 small and medium-sized cities 
from coast to coast, showing expendi- 
tures per pupil in these communities. 

The over-all statistics are subdivided 
by per pupil costs in each city for 
administration, instruction, operation 
and maintenance of physical plant, 
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fixed charges and other services. The 
booklet provides an excellent means 
of comparing costs of individual oper- 
ations in your district with others in 
your area of the United States, as 
well as with those in other parts of the 
country. 


CURRENT EXPENDITURES PER PUPIL IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS: SMALL AND 
MEDIUM-GSIZED CITIES, 1955-56, Circu- 
lar No. 501, U. S. Dept. of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Order from 
Supt. of Documents, Govt. Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 25¢. 















PERMANENTLY LEGIBLE 


PERMANENTLY NEAT 





Financial help. A listing of 1,562 uni- 
versities and colleges, alphabetically 
arranged within states, shows the 
scholarships available, loan arrange- 
ments and employment opportunities 
available for undergraduates at each 
institution. 


FINANCIAL AID FOR COLLEGE STUDENTS: 
UNDERGRADUATES. Bulletin 1957, No. 
18, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare. Order from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
$1.00. 


ENGRAVED PLASTIC PLATES 


FOR BETTER TRAFFIC FLOW, 


LESS CONFUSION! 


Engraved KNIGHTPLATES are the low-cost, modern way to number 
rooms, mark departments, channel hallway traffic, identify staff 


desks, and label special-purpose rooms . . 


and clearly. 


. neatly, uniformly, 


Pressure-laminated plastic plates with lettering deeply engraved 
are available in fifteen different color combinations. These plates 
never fade, peel, chip, or require any sort of maintenance. 


Write for our catalog. 


: 


‘KNIGHT: 





5975 Armour Drive 


Mapai 


Telephone WAlnut 3-6812 


(For more information, see last page) 






































What kind of insurance policy to buy for your district 





continued from page 24 


own rating jurisdictions. It is possi- 
ble to obtain a copy of this school 
form by writing the Pacific Fire 
Rating Bureau, San Francisco, Cali- 


many other provisions for modifying 
the insurance policy to meet your 
needs. A few of them are listed for 
your information. Others may be 








available in your area and should 
be inquired about. 

The contingent liability for oper- 
ation of building loss form provides 
that, for an additional premium, the 
fire policy may be extended to cover 


fornia. 


Other types of endorsements 


The endorsements and forms 
which have been discussed here are 
the most commonly used. There are 
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loss resulting from the enforcement 
of any state or municipal law which 
necessitates rebuilding a damaged 
structure to meet new standards. In 
California, for instance, this form 
can become an important part of 
insurance policies which cover build- 
ings constructed prior to 1933 when 
the Long Beach earthquake took 
place.’ At that time, the state legis- 
lature greatly modified the laws gov- 
erning the construction of school 
buildings. If the building which is 
partially destroyed does not meet 
the requirements of these laws, it 
cannot be rebuilt. By attaching this 
form to the policy, it would be pos- 
sible to recover whatever money was 
necessary to demolish and rebuild 
those portions of the structure which 
were not damaged by the fire. 


On rented buildings 

If you rent or lease buildings and 
modify them to suit your own needs 
after you occupy them, you would 
want to consider the wisdom of hav- 
ing an improvements and _ better- 
ments form. This will protect you 
should any improvements which you 
make to a landlord’s buildings be 
damaged or destroyed by fire. 

The removal of debris clause is 
one which extends the coverage to 
include the cost of removing the 
debris following a loss. Unless such 
a clause is attached to a policy, after 
a district suffers a loss, it may find 
that it has much non-combustible 
debris left on the site which must be 
removed prior to the rebuilding of 
the buildings. The cost for this re- 
moval would be covered. 


Summary 


It was recommended by the jury 
of experts that, as a minimum modi- 
fication to “customize” your stand- 
ard fire insurance policy, you should 
seriously consider using the 90% 
coinsurance clause, using the ex- 
tended coverage clause, the non-lo- 
cation blanket type policy, and—in 
the light of past experience—make a 
judgment whether you should use 
the vandalism and malicious mis- 
chief clause. 

In addition to these recommenda- 
tions, it would be wise for you to sit 
down with your insurance advisor 
and go over all of the available 
forms, waivers and endorsements to 
see whether some of them would 
strengthen your insurance program 
by including them on the standard 
fire policy you are taking out. End 
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New kind of superintendent 


continued from page 17 





school board being elected, a group 
that hasn’t had time to really learn 
its job. They might throw a sup- 
erintendent out before they under- 
stand his program. If tenure is not 
indicated, what about a contract, or 
a “year’s notice,” before severance? 


JOHNSON: I think that both the 
school board and the superintendent 
would stand to profit from a reason- 
able contract or other relationship 
of that type. It would allow two 
things to happen: the superinten- 
dent would be given ample time to 
project and prepare a program in 
light of the board’s wishes, and to 
prepare a program consistent with 
his own beliefs and objectives. 
Incidentally, I am opposed to 
state statutes that would restrict a 
superintendent of schools to a one- 
year contract. It’s too short. I think 
he should be accorded some of the 
same privileges that business and 
industry provide their leaders. 


The average business 

executive has very 

little security—even 
the president. Most public 
corporations have _ presi- 
dents who aren’‘t even sub- 
stantial stockholders. But 
they and their boards of di- 
rectors have something 
measurable to point to— 
profits. You don’t have a 
similar yardstick for super- 
intendents. 
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JOHNSON: That’s right, but usually 
they are given enough time to get 
out of the hole if they’re in one, or 
to prove their leadership abilities. 
It’s that sort of thing I would expect 
for the superintendent of schools. 
Tenure isn’t the answer. Postmaster 
General Summerfield recently made 
that point when he was asked 
whether a career head for the Post 
Office department wouldn’t accom- 
plish more than a leader in business 
or industry or politics. ’m convinced, 
that, as he said, a career man might 
find himself falling into a bureau- 
cratic pattern, a feeling of safety and 
security. The same applies for a su- 
perintendent. 


Q. In other words, then you believe 
that one of the penalties of leader- 
ship is vulnerability? 

JOHNSON: Yes. That must be so for 
the man in the top position. 


Q. Your second “public” is your 
staff. Naturally, the size of the dis- 
trict will determine the size of the 
staff. A big district can have more 
staff specialists. But what do you 
consider to be the basic areas that 
must be covered by specialists? 

JOHNSON: The structure is simple. 
There are three basic areas: per- 
sonnel, business services and in- 
structional services. I believe you 
can tie any school district to those 
three areas, whatever its size. In 
a large district you'll have several 


‘*T am not afraid of citizens’ 
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committees...’ 


staff people in each area. In a small 
district, there may be only one. 


Q. What do you mean by “per- 
sonnel services?” 

JOHNSON: Well, in this school sys- 
tem, the deputy superintendent is 
the director of personnel. He be- 
came deputy superintendent for 
other reasons, but his prime function 
—besides stepping into the superin- 
tendent’s capacity when he is away 
—is personnel. The division of per- 
sonnel services handles the employ- 
ment and.selection of both certifi- 
cated and non-certificated people, 
all of the records for our 1,500 peo- 
ple, our retirement program and 
things of that type. 


Q. Does he recruit teachers? 
JOHNSON: Yes, he makes a tour of 
certain states from which we pick 
people. He does the recruiting—the 
interviewing. 

Dr. Johnson, how 

large would a district 

have to be before it 
would command a man 
with that sole responsibil- 
ity? What pupil population 
or teaching staff size makes 
it mandatory to have a full 
time man in personnel? 


JOHNSON: It is not easy to give you 
a particular figure. I believe that a 


‘*T don't think a superintendent should have tenure.’’ 
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school district with a requirement of 
50 additional teachers—or maybe 
even 25 additional teachers—annu- 
ally, ought to have somebody in 
charge of the operation. The selec- 
tion of these 25 to 50 people will 
have a profound effect on what 
takes place in the classroom. 


Q. For how long a period, during 
the year, does that kind of recruit- 
ing go on in your district? 

JOHNSON: We recruit about six 
months of the year. Our director of 
personnel will leave in January and 
return in June. Incidentally, we pre- 
pare our brochure that he carries 
just as painstakingly as an industrial 
group does in trying to bring indus- 
try into its country or location. It’s 
a sellers’ market in teachers, and 
consequently we are after the best 
people coming out of the schools 
and colleges in those 19 states that 


we cover. 
figure of 25 to 50 


Q teachers that you 


mentioned before. Roughly, 
what would be the total 
teacher population of a dis- 
trict that was going to have 
to recruit 25 to 50 teachers? 


JOHNSON: There would be about 
250 teachers in the system that 
would need 25 more annually. I am 
basing this on our experience. We 
have approximately 1,000 teachers 
in Jefferson County. We hired ap- 
proximately 225 teachers last year. 
100 of them were to handle our stu- 
dent growth. The other 125 were to 
replace teachers who left for assort- 
ed reasons: pregnancy, husband 


Let’s go back to that 


transferred to another town, decided 
to leave teaching career, etc. That’s 
a big recruiting job. 


Q. Let’s move along to “business 
services.” Do you have a full time 
business manager? 

JOHNSON: Yes, a darn good one, if 
I may say so. 


Q. What do you see as his specific 
duties, his areas of authority? 


JOHNSON: Right to start with, let 
me say that our business manager 
is a certified public accountant. It is 
my personal opinion that a man 
should be a CPA, or at least have 
equivalent training in this field. I 
do not believe that a broken-down 
school superintendent should be 
made a business manager just be- 
cause you have to have one. Let me 
amplify that a little bit. There is a 
general feeling that the superinten- 
dent should be all things—among 
them, a good businessman. Now, in 
the field of business services, I feel 
completely at home with my $9 
million budget. The same would be 
true if it were $9,000 or $90 million, 
because our budget is professionally 
prepared. That doesn’t mean, for 
example, that our department of in- 
struction doesn’t work closely with 
our business manager. The depart- 
ment of instruction determines what 
is bought and the department of 
business services determines how 
and the quantity. 


Q. In other words, you don’t believe 
that a business manager necessarily 
has to have training in education? 


JOHNSON: Our business manager is 
a young CPA who had never seen 
the inside of a public school, except 
as a student, until he came with us. 
He was a CPA for a chain of thea- 


. . . the community is going to insist that we constantly 





tres. Today, however, he is almost 
an educator. He comes to staff 
meetings with everybody else for 
three or four hours every Monday 
morning. He projects his knowledge, 
and our educators give back to 
him their experience. Between the 
two of them, they make a much 
stronger approach. Our citizens have 
high respect for the fact that every 
30 days we take off a financial state- 
ment that is comparable to any 
taken off by a business. 


Q. Isn’t a school district going to 
have problems, salary-wise, if it tries 
to hire a CPA? Conventionally, 
don’t these men get paid better than 
educators? 

JOHNSON: It doesn’t have to be a 
problem. Obviously, I could not hire 
a senior accountant in some major 
accounting firm. But I can go to the 
examination list of the young 
CPA’s, which we did in this in- 
stance, and take one who has just 
become a CPA. 


Can you get a really 

good business man- 

ager—and then hold 
him—that way? After all, 
this young CPA can never 
“get to the top,” he can 
never become superintend- 
ent, since he is not an edu- 
cator. 
JOHNSON: I feel that if we can keep 
him a period of years—say five to 
10 years—the contribution that he 
makes justifies it. Then we can go 
out and hire another one for another 
period of time, and fit him into our 


program. That’s better than keep- 
ing someone in the position for a 
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define the educational product of our school system.” 


long time who has less talent and 
makes less of a contribution. To get 
back to your question about sala- 
ries, the fact of the matter is that 
this business management group is 
the lowest paid group in our district. 


considerable mistrust, 

among educators, of 
this function of business 
management in our schools. 
Do you feel that the schools 
which are training admin- 
istrators—the graduate 
schools—are doing an ade- 
quate job of emphasizing 
the business function? 


0 There appears to be 


JOHNSON: I’m a visiting professor, 
myself, at the University of Colo- 
rado. I think it is entirely possible 
that we are not taking a realistic 
approach to the preparation of peo- 
ple for administrative positions. I 
believe that realism has not entered 
into this curriculum as much as it 
should. 


Q. What can a man do, as super- 
intendent, to educate himself along 
business lines? 

JOHNSON: The quickest thing he can 
do is take advantage of sales people 
in the field who really know their 
products. He also has access to all 
kinds of periodicals and magazines 
and books on the subject. In addi- 
tion, there are conferences—like the 
Public Administration Conference, 
which was held in Chicago. A super- 
intendent should get his school 
board to send him to it. He can 
learn a lot about automation, about 
business machines, about what’s 
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happening in other operations like 
his. We’ve done these things. For 
example, we’re instituting an IBM 
program here with the adoption of 
our new budget. We have already 
gone ahead with a Multilith, an au- 
tomatic check writing machine and 
equipment like that. 


Q. Dr. Johnson, how do you main- 
tain good staff communications with- 
in your organization? What do you 
do to make sure that your policies 
are carried out? 


JOHNSON: First of all, we have put 
all of the official policies of this dis- 
trict in bound book form. It’s used 
principally by our supervisors and 
principals. We also publish a bulle- 
tin called the “R-1 News” which was 
established for the sole purpose of 
having a means of communication 
with all the 1,500 people in our 
school system. I also have a group 
which meets with me regularly, 
called the Superintendent’s Advisory 
Cabinet. We meet from eight to 10 
times a year. Our agendas pretty 
well cover the waterfront, but par- 
ticularly controversial subjects. 


Q. Who are the members? 


JOHNSON: There are 19 members, 
all of them school employees. I'll 
give you some of the titles: we have 
the president of the Employees’ 
Council, and the president of the 
Classroom Teachers Association. 
One of the members is a vice presi- 
dent of the Colorado Education As- 
sociation Executive Council. In fact, 
we have the president of the CEA 
Executive Council, too. There is a 
member of the Colorado Federation 
of Teachers, the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee of the Em- 
ployees Council and the chairman 
of the salary committee of the Class- 


room Teachers. In addition, there 
are principals and our custodian. 


Q. Is this a cabinet to handle griev- 
ances? 


JOHNSON: No, we discuss basic 
school problems in Jefferson Coun- 
ty. As I said before, we get into con- 
troversial items, obviously. But we 
also discuss fire escapes, teacher wel- 
fare programs, salary classification, 
problems of overtime, problems of 
personnel relationship. We spend a 
lot of time on salary schedules and 
extra pay for special assignments. 


While you’re on the 
Q subject of salaries, 


Dr. Johnson, do you 
foresee a merit rating sys- 
tem for your own district 
at any time in the near fu- 
ture? 


JOHNSON: Frankly, I don’t think a 
true merit rating system will soon 
be established in this district or any 
other school system in America. 
That doesn’t mean that I don’t think 
something is going to have to be 
done, salary-wise, to separate good 
teaching, adequate teaching and su- 
perior teaching. We can’t escape it. 
We have been able to protect our 
across-the-board salaries, our auto- 
matic salaries, year after year, not 
just because they were fitting and 
proper, but because of the fact that 
school teachers were paid so low in 
the economic scale. Even automatic 
salary increases every six months 
probably wouldn’t raise too much 
opposition. But some of us feel that 
as we reach reasonable levels of 
pay—and I don’t believe we have 
completely arrived there yet—we 























are going to have community oppo- 
sition if we only hold forth auto- 
matic salary increases. 


Q. Are you saying that you think 
the community is going to insist on 
merit raises—that the community 
will resist automatic raises? 

JOHNSON: I believe that the com- 
munity is going to insist that we 
constantly define the educational 
product of our school system. They 
are going to ask that we “certify” 
good teaching, poor teaching, su- 
perior teaching. They are going to 


expect that we separate these levels. 
Q the educational pro- 

fession will accept the 
public pressure? 


Do you believe that 


JOHNSON: The average professional 
educator is opposed to merit rating. 
The professional organizations have 
fought it, in spite of what they say. 
You can go to any convention you 
please, and the first resolution, gen- 
erally on the first day or two, will 
be opposed to merit rating without 
stating facts. Yet I believe that merit 
rating can be established in Ameri- 
can education if the teachers would 
support it. One of the reasons they 
are against it ic emotional. 


Q. Do you think they can be sold? 


JOHNSON: I believe the teaching 
staff can be sold, with the proper 
kind of leadership. Of course, merit 
rating has a bad sort of connotation 
to many people. But I believe that 
good teaching and poor teaching can 
be separated—and should be sepa- 
rated—and good teaching should be 
paid for. 


Q. Then you believe in an incen- 
tive system, similar to the incentives 
used in business? 

JOHNSON: To some extent. There 
is a uniqueness to the educational 
process, however. I believe this is a 
fact, and not so many words. But 


I believe that rating is possible. I~ 


believe that every principal can tell 
you who the best teachers are in his 
school and who the poor teachers 
are, and even who the “average” 
teachers are. 


Q. We have covered two of your 
“publics,” Dr. Johnson, the school 





‘“‘The only time we have ever had a closed board 


board and your staff. The third one 
is your community, the taxpayers. 


To what extent do you think that ' 


the community should have a voice 
on purely educational matters, ex- 
cept through their ballot? 


JOHNSON: I think they should have 
a lot to say. There is a new kind of 
school program emerging all over 
the country, and it requires an in- 
creasing amount of unity of thinking 
between the school system and the 
community. This fact provides one of 
the major roles that the school su- 
perintendent must play today—this 
whole human relations area, this 
community relations aspect. I agree 
with your idea of “three publics” 
but I believe a superintendent has 
to continue to sell this public—the 
community—long after he has es- 
tablished relations with his other 
two publics. Remember, only as long 
as the people support a program 
will the program have an opportun- 
ity to stay in business. 


Q. How about the man who isn’t 
a good salesman? He might be a 
superb educator, but when it comes 
to dealing with the community, he 
just can’t project himself? 

JOHNSON: Two things can happen 
in this situation. In the situation you 
describe, I would suggest that he 
place on his staff a person who can 
work in the community with his pro- 
gram, after he has defined it. On 
the other hand, you can find a man 
who is able to work with his com- 
munity extremely well, but who is 
short in depth on the other side. 
Here I would propose good staff 


assistants in the major services. 
QO munity would be sat- 
isfied with a_ substi- 
tute, with « specialist in 
public relations, let us say? 
Doesn’‘t the community just 
naturally look to the super- 
intendent? 
JOHNSON: No doubt about it. One 
of the first requirements for a su- 
perintendent should be that he is a 
person with high ability in the field 


of community and human relations. 
If I had to select, I would probably 


Do you think a com- 


consider it most important. It is 
absolutely necessary. 


Q. If a school board was looking 
for a new superintendent, what 
would be the job specification? 


JOHNSON: Well, the stock answer 
as you know, is “training, experi- 
ence, and ability to get along with 
people.” But there is something 
more. I think that one of the first 
things to do would be to make sure 
that the man understood the cli- 
mate of the community, the motives 
of the community. Of course, speci- 
fications should be particularized 
enough to be sure that they get a 
man who has enough quality in his 
educational preparation. He must be 


competent in his field. 
this straight. Do you 


Q mean that a_ school 


board should look for a 
man who thinks the way 
they think? Is that the idea? 


JOHNSON: No, I wouldn’t say that. 
I think they must look for a person 
who has his own personal convic- 
tions—not for a “yes man” or a rub- 
ber stamp. However, they need 
general agreement on such things 
as the fact that a public school sys- 
tem is imperative to a democracy, 
and that all children should have 
the opportunity of equal education. 
They must agree on fundamentals. 


Let’s see if we have 


Q. Let’s be more specific. Let’s say 
a school board sees itself as basically 
a college entrance district. They in- 
terview a man who looks like a very 
good candidate, but this man be- 
lieves strongly in a vocational pro- 
gram worked into the academic pro- 
gram. Would you say that the school 
board should not hire that man? 
JOHNSON: I would say “hire the 
man,” provided both of them have 
facts on which to base their beliefs. 
If the school board’s facts were 
sound, I am sure that the new su- 
perintendent would probably recog- 
nize them. At the same time, I think 
the man should be recognized and 
that he should propose changes if he 
feels there are things that should be 
changed. I think it is incumbent 
upon the board to listen. 


Q. Still on this subject of selection, 
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if you had to pick out one single 
attribute, what would you say a 
school board should look for, above 
all, in selecting its superintendent? 
JOHNSON: That’s a tough one. I be- 
lieve “pure honesty” would be my 
answer. A candid man who will 
stand up in an interview. 


Let’s get back to this 
question of commun- 


ity participation in 
educational matters. How 
much attention do you be- 
lieve the administration 
should pay to a complaint 
or suggestion from the com- 
munity, particularly if you 
disagree with it? 


JOHNSON: This comes up all the 
time. I think a minority viewpoint 
should be heard. I think it is a good 
thing to get these dissenting people 
to participate in citizens’ commit- 
tees and to come to board meetings 
and discuss problems. For that rea- 
son, I don’t believe that citizens’ 
committees should be hand-picked, 
either to wield the axe or to support 
the administration. But I don’t be- 
lieve in minority operation, unless 
they can convince the majority. 


Q. Let’s take a specific example. 
Let’s say that a substantial number 
of citizens disagree with the way 
writing is taught in your schools. 
Let’s say they come to open school 
board meetings—not in a nasty way 


_—or start phoning you or writing 


letters to you. They keep hammer- 
ing that they want to change. Do 
you believe you should succumb to 
that sort of pressure? 


JOHNSON: Not because of the pres- 
sure itself. I believe that we should 
give recognition to the request. If 
that happened here, I would cer- 
tainly invite the people who phoned 
or wrote, to come in and sit down 
with us so that we could explain why 
we do the kind of teaching we do. 

Q. What if you couldn’t convince 
them? Would you feel beholden to 
give them what they want? 
JOHNSON: That’s a pretty rigid situ- 
ation. I constantly seek a method 
of compromise. I believe the school 
administration must recognize that 
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meeting has been when we discussed personalities.” 


there is a heavy element of com- 
promise in any final plan for educa- 
tion. But if I believed that some- 
thing was completely correct, and 
if the teachers were convinced that 
we should keep things the way they 
were, the community would have to 
make the change through some rath- 
er direct method. 


Q. You touched on the selection of 
citizens’ committees a moment ago. 
You said they shouldn’t be “hand- 
picked.” Aren’t most citizens’ com- 
mittees—particularly the ones that 
operate under the National Council 
—appointed by school boards? 

JOHNSON: That’s right, but they 
don’t always have to be of one 
thought. We have had a lot of citi- 
zens’ committees here—committees 
on discipline, on school transporta- 
tion, on schoolhouse construction 
and others. Take discipline. We 
know that certain people have a 
high interest in discipline. We tried 
to get a complete mixture of view- 
points. We even called some indif- 
ferent citizens and invited them to 
become members. On occasion, we 
have purposely invited people who 
were opposed to our proposals. 


> Q. How successful have these citi- 


zens’ committees been, from a pub- 
lic relations viewpoint? How suc- 
cessful have they actually been in 
helping you and the school board? 
JOHNSON: We have had some dif- 
ficulties. I am not sure that a citi- 
zens’ committee on school bound- 
aries can accomplish as much as a 
citizens’ committee on schoolhouse 
construction. When you get into a 
question of boundaries, for example, 
people are bound to be more con- 
cerned with their own particular 
area and the school they want their 
children to attend. This is one area 
in which citizens’ committees are less 
effective. I think curriculum, on the 
other hand, is an obvious oppor- 
tunity to really help parents learn 
their school system and work in 
close relationship to their school. 
They get a chance to determine what 
they would like as an educational 
offering. That’s important. 


Q. Do you believe a citizens’ com- 
mittee should be appointed to work 
on a specific subject, rather than 
have a committee form spontaneous- 


ly to study a subject of their own 
choosing? 

JOHNSON: I think a spontaneous 
movement would be all right, but I 
think that if they consult the school 
district, they will have access to ma- 
terials and data that would take 
them a whole lot longer to gather. 
I see nothing wrong with any group 
of responsible citizens trying to find 
out anything about their school. I 
wouldn’t worry about it. I think that 
school systems stand to gain much 
more than they stand to lose by the 
operation of a citizens’ committee, 
whether it is voluntary or not. 


What if a citizens’ 

committee made a 

good thorough study 
of a subject—let’s take this 
area of building costs—and 
let's say they came in with 
a report that you found un- 
tenable. If you or the board 
had appointed that com- 
mittee, would you feel you 
had to accept its report? 
JOHNSON: It’s a matter of degree. 
Let’s say that the report is 100% 
untenable. I feel it is the duty of 
the superintendent and the school 
board to turn it down, and to give 
the reasons why. The school board 


has legal responsibility and author- 
ity, and it must exercise it. 


Q. Has this actually happened in 
your district? 




















JOHNSON: I have seen our board 
reject a lot of them, and I have 
seen them accept a report 100%. I 
have also seen them adopt two out of 
12 recommendations. 


Obviously, you use 
O the citizens’ commit- 

tee technique in your 
public relations. Now, in 
spite of the fact that you 
do announce in advance to 
a citizens’ committee that 
you are not going to be 
bound by them, aren‘t you 
just a bit afraid you're 
creating a Frankenstein? 


JOHNSON: Personally, I am_ not. 
I'm not afraid of citizens’ commit- 
tees. There is a calculated risk when 
anybody does a thing besides your- 
self. But I also believe that the more 
people who apply their intelligence 
to a problem, the better the chance 
of solving the problem. Then, even 
if we don’t solve the problem, we’ve 
had a chance to let off steam. You 
take a real troublemaker and put 
him on a committee and he is only 
one man among many men. 


Q. Can a person get a hearing in a 
board meeting? Are they “open?” 
JOHNSON: All of our meetings are 
open—every single meeting. The 
only time we have ever had a closed 
board meeting in this county has 
been when we had a problem that 
involved personalities. An example 
would be the extent of a raise for a 
teacher, or something of that sort. 
In that case, we call an executive 
session .and invite the press to at- 
tend. The press is always in our 
meetings, and without exception, for 
three and a half years, they have 
honored our request that anything 
they heard was “off the record.” 


Q. Why do you invite the press to 
attend these closed sessions? 


JOHNSON: We invite them because 
we feel that even if they did pub- 
lish something detrimental, to do a 
complete reporting job they need 
the background and the insight on 
the way we operate. We want them 
to know everything about us. 


Q. What have you found, Dr. John- 
son, to be the best method for keep- 
ing your community informed of 
school needs and affairs? 


JOHNSON: Face-to-face contact. I 
have talked to over 50,000 people 
in Jefferson County in the last three 
and a half years. Ill make a talk on 
a certain topic and at the conclu- 


sion we have a face-to-face discus- ' 


sion of the topic I have presented. 
We are blessed in Jefferson Coun- 
ty, since our PTA has about 19,000 
members. These people work inside 
their own towns . . . inside their 
own counties. Somebody has to talk 
to them, and I talk to them all the 
time. Remember, we have 50 
schools and while we believe that 
the principal is the chief operator of 
every school we have, I’ve got to be 
there to work with him. Naturally, 
we consider the press an instrument 
in getting data to our individual 
citizens. They will read about their 
own schools every time an article 
appears. We have our own press re- 
leases that go out every Monday. 


You have said that 
you believe in face-to- 
face contact with the 
citizens. But this is a fairly 
large district. Is the real 
burden on the principals of 
your 50 schools, or on you? 


JOHNSON: In a large district, it is 
the responsibility of both the super- 
intendent and the principal. I con- 
sider it one of my prime roles to be 
the interpreter of our educational 
program. I go out with these princi- 
pals to talk to people . . . we doit 
together. He gets strength from my 
assisting him, and I get strength 
from him because he can interpret 
to me the specific problems that his 
citizens raise. 

Q. Who works with the PTA? You 
or the school principals? 
JOHNSON: The principals work with 
the PTA’s in their schools. I go in 
and make these talks, but the prin- 
cipal is the “number one” person 
working with the PTA. The people 
want to identify with their own spe- 
cial boundaries, and we also want 
them to identify with the whole big 
district. Therefore, we have a double 
concept to “sell.” 


Q. Do you wait for invitations to 
participate in PTA meetings, or do 
you ask to be put on programs? 

JOHNSON: We do both. It has been 
no problem. We get plenty of invi- 
tations. But if I saw a problem com- 





ing up, or a program coming up, 
that had enough value, I would have 
no hesitancy in asking for an invita- 
tion to come and talk about it. 


. O Does the school board 


participate in these 

. meetings—in this face- 
to-face contact—except in 
their actual open school 
board meetings? 


JOHNSON: Yes they do. Our school 
board has four engineers on it, and 
one of these engineers is a lawyer. 
They go with me to discuss various 
problems. We don’t believe our pow- 
ers should be separated. Jointly, we 
let people know how we stand. 


Q. There is one more question, Dr. 
Johnson, that we didn’t cover be- 
fore. If a board is looking for a sup- 
erintendent, what do you think about 
the possibility of promotion from 
within? 

JOHNSON: I think it is fine. I don’t 
believe that any fast rule should be 
established as to where a_ board 
should get its superintendent. For 
example, I am a_ transplanted 
Southerner. The board was looking 
for somebody who had the same 
basic philosophy as it had, and it 
was willing to go outside its own 
state boundaries. 


Q. How important would the man’s 
knowledge of the community be in 
his success? Wouldn’t it be a help 
if he had worked in the district? 
JOHNSON: It would certainly have 
some temporary advantage. But I 
think that what will work in one 
community will generally work in 
another. I believe that most districts 
have the same problems. 


Q. Is a man appointed from within 
apt to be a “prophet without honor,” 
in your opinion? 

JOHNSON: I think it is obvious that 
many school boards have selected 
superintendents from remote areas 
when they had plenty of people they 
could have picked in their own sys- 
tem. I think this “prophet without 
honor” concept has some effect on 
it. But Ill go back to what we 
said earlier in this interview. The 
important man for a board to pick 
is a man with honest convictions— 
and he should be a man in general 
agreement with their basic ideas 
about public education. End 
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News from the business 


Braking power 
increased 400% 


A new safety design feature—a 
brake system with 400% greater hold- 
ing action against unwanted forward 
or backward movement— is now stand- 
ard equipment on all Wayne rolling 
gymstands. 

Located under the front row of the 
gymstand, this new system utilizes 
eight brakes. When the front row 
riser board is swung forward and up- 
ward to open the gymstand, a linkage 
system is actuated that straightens the 
eight wheel support arms. This forces 
the wheels downward until they touch 
the floor and lift the eight brakes off 
the floor. With the brakes “off”, the 
gymstand is pulled forward. 





SS 


After the stand has been moved to 
an open position, the front row riser 
board is lowered and the above proc- 
ess reversed. This time, as the riser 
board is lowered, the wheels raise 
from the floor until they are in the air 
and all eight brakes touch the gym- 
nasium floor. In this position, they 


support the entire weight of the front 


row of the gymstand and anchor it 
against any backward or forward m 
ment. 

For more information, circle num- 
ber 795 on the Reader Service Card. 


Translucent panels 


provide glareless lighting 

Glare-free lighting is provided by 
two additions to the Acousti-Lux line 
of light-diffusing panels, made by the 
Celotex Corp., Chicago. 

The new Septaline and Southland 
designs, used with a suspended ceiling 
and fluorescent light source, are avail- 
able in 24 x 24” and 24 x 48” sizes. 
They consist of two sections of 
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molded vinyl, separated by an air 
space, thus providing for sound ab- 
sorption and uniform translucence. 

Installation is made either in com- 
bination with sound-conditioning tile 
or in an over-all translucent ceiling 
design. The method chosen depends 
upon the lighting, acoustical and dec- 
orative requirements of the area. 

Maintenance cost of an Acousti- 
Lux panel ceiling is said to be low. 
With the convenient modular size, it 
is a simple one-man operation to re- 
move panels for cleaning or to gain 
access to any portion of the area above 
the installation. 

A simple locking device insures 
that the panels can be held securely 
in place, yet be immediately remov- 
able from below without tools or dis- 
assembly of the ceiling. 


For more information, circle num- 
ber 799 on the Reader Service Card. 


Equipment covering 
is shock absorbent 


A new concept of protective cover- 
ing for under playground equipment 
and athletic apparatus to prevent seri- 
ous injury resulting from falls is 
found in Safety Surf, a series of inter- 
locking rubber blocks with a special 
double under-ribbing construction. 
Outer blocks are bevelled-edged to 
prevent tripping. 





Surface offers firm traction and does 
not track or mar into classrooms, nor 
does it require upkeep procedure in- 
doors or out. Safety Surf, a product 
of Mitchell Rubber Products, Los 
Angeles, can be assembled to cover 
any size area in multiples of two feet, 
can be re-located, re-shaped, extended 
or made into permanent installations. 

For more information, circle num- 
ber 798 on the Reader Service Card. 


New child-size coat rack 
can be folded and stored 


A new coat rack for children pro- 
vides large capacity in small space, 
and helps keep coats and hats in a 
neat, orderly manner. Called Checker- 
ette, Jr., it can be set up anywhere in 
a few minutes without nuts, bolts or 
tools. The unit stands rigidly without 
sag, sway or creaks, and stores in 
small space when not in use. 





Built by Vogel-Peterson Co., the 
rack can be furnished with either 24 
captive or removable hangers, or 
with 16 two-sided saddle hooks for 32 
coats. Checkerette, Jr. comes in 4’ 312” 
length, and also comes in double- 
width units having two hanger bars 
for double capacity. 


For more information circle number 
797 on the Reader Service Card. 


Rent-purchase plan 
for school business machines 


Clary Corporation, business ma- 
chines manufacturer, has announced 
a new rent-purchase program for 
schools and business education courses 
to cover the entire nine-month aca- 
demic year. 

Under the plan, a school can rent 
any machine for up to nine months 
and at the end of this period apply 
the whole rental, less a small main- 
tenance and service charge, toward 
the purchase. In addition, the special 
discount for machines sold for edu- 
cational purposes will continue in 
effect, the company said. 

The rent-purchase program em- 
braces 13 Clary adding machine and 
nine cash register models. A choice of 
electric and hand-operated 10-key and 
full-keyboard adding machines and of 
single-total and two-total, receipt-giv- 
ing registers, with a selection of five 
colors, is offered. The plan applies to 
public, parochial and private schools. 


For more information circle num- 
ber 792 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Decals aid work 


experience program 


@ @ @BWHENEVER A SCHOOL dis- 
trict wants to start or enlarge a 
work experience education pro- 
gram, its problem is to interest local 
businessmen who must participate 
to make the project successful. 
Recently a group. in Whittier, 
Calif.; came up with an idea to 
lick this problem. Through it they 
have bettered their high school’s 
community relations and strength- 
ened the work experience program. 
Under the Whittier program, and 
most others in operation throughout 
the country, high school students 15 


64 


years or older can spend up to half 
their school day getting on-the-job 
experience. The other half is spent 
in formal classroom work. 

Jobs are made available through 
the cooperation of local business- 
men who often must put themselves 
out in order to accommodate the 
needs of the school program. 

The work experience education 
program has proven particularly 
successful for students interested in 
vocational careers. 

In Whittier it was suggested that 
the school district give cooperating 


firms a sign to display at their places 
of business indicating that they 
were participating in the school 
program. It would serve as, publicity 
for the program and a public pat 
on the back for the civic-minded 
businessman. 

The school authorities, recogniz- 
ing the validity of the idea, turned 
the design of a sign into a high 
school contest. The one chosen, 
was made into a decal and distrib- 
uted to all cooperating businesses. 

Whittier’s decals have proven so 
successful in stimulating local inter- 
est in the work experience program 
that other California districts have 
ordered copies to distribute to their 
businessmen. 

As one Whittier school official 
put it: “They’re helping us with 
our job, why shouldn’t we help 
them by letting the town know 
about it?” 
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RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED”” 
16mm Projectors 
scoop the field 






with great new design advances ! 


FEATURING great new BUILT-IN LUBRICATION ! 


No more lubrication needed for the life of your RCA 
Projector. Oil-impregnated sintered metal parts run 
quietly as a cat hundreds and hundreds of hours. 


FEATURING great new LONG LIFE FILM PRES- 


SURE GUIDES! Nylon sprocket shoes and synthetic- 


sapphire pressure shoe treat film with wholly new light’ 


touch, protect it from wear at all critical contact points 
in film path. 


FEATURING great new BOOST IN LIGHT ON 


- SCREEN! RCA Projector is first designed for use with new 


1200-watt lamp. Higher-power blower rotor moves more 
air to keep aperture and mechanism cooler, assuring com- 
plete film safety. Optional two-bladed shutter adds 
another 40% light on screen for brightest picture ever. 


FEATURING great new WEAR-RESISTANT CASE! 


Surf-green fabric case takes more scuffing and abrasion 
and shows it less than any standard case in use today. 
It’s twice as resistant to ordinary wear. 










Tmk(s) ® 


(For more information, see opposite page) 


Remember these great new RCA ‘“‘LIFE- 
TESTED”’ features. With them, you'll all 
but forget maintenance for your projectors. 
And of course RCA Projectors still thread 
easiest of any 16mm machine. In fact, their 
distinctive new surf-green finish makes for even 
simpler threading and operating in darkened 
rooms. The same superlatively clear, RCA- 
engineered sound is yours, too. 


See and hear how far ahead of the field you’ll be 
with the great new ‘“LIFE-TESTED” line of 
RCA 16mm Projectors. Ask your RCA Audio- 
Visual Dealer about the powerful two-case 
RCA Senior, the compact RCA Junior. Their 
“LIFE-TESTED” features can be yours today! 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA 
“LIFE-TESTED” Projectors. Individual components as 
well as finished projectors are subjected to continuous 
testing to evaluate the durability and efficiency of all 
operating parts. ‘““LIFE-TESTED” at RCA means better, 
more reliable performance from RCA projectors. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


CAMDEN 2, N.J. 

















Versatile Weldwood Chalkboard doubles as a magnet- 
holding bulletin board. Students “drive” cars . . . set up 
solar systems... learn geometry faster with the variety 
of magnetized forms and cutouts that can be used 
with it. 

But this chalkboard’s best trick is cutting costs. 
Weldwood Chalkboard never needs resurfacing. Its 
porcelain-enameled steel surface won't shatter, warp, 
break or buckie. Guaranteed for life, Weldwood 

















Weldwood Chalkboard solves many a teaching 
problem—saves schools money 


Chalkboard actually costs less in the long run. 

A Weldwood Architects’ Service Representative 
will be glad to consult with your architect or planning 
committee. There's no obligation. 


Weldwood for School Construction and Remodeling 
shows actual installation photographs of how Weld- 
wood Products are being used in the nation’s schools 
to combine functional design with beauty, durability, 
and low-cost installation and maintenance. Your copy 
is free. Simply write to— 


United States Plywood Corporation, 55 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


(For more information, see preceding page) 








